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The Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. 


OF AMERICA 





$3,200,000 


of the $6,650,000 total Capital Stock of the 
MARCONI WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CO. of America 
is hereby offered at 65, par value 100 





The above is the only public issue that will be made, and shares will be allotted 
in the order applications are received, but the right is reserved to allot or reject any 
subscription in whole or in part. The right is reserved to advance the price without 
notice, 

Payments are to be made: $10 per share to accompany application, to be te- 
turned if shares are not allotted. $55 per share on allotment, when certificates will 
be issued by the MORTON TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


G. MARCONI, Inventor of the Marconi System. 

JOHN W. GRIGGS, Ex-Attorney-General of the U. S. 

SAMUEL INSULL, President of the Chicago Edison Co. 
COMMANDER J. D. J. KELLEY, Commander of the U. S. Navy. 
EUGENE H. LEWIS, of Eaton & Lewis, Lawyers. 

H. H. McCLURE, of the S. S. McClure Co. 

COLONEL JOHN J. McCOOK, of Alexander & Green, Lawyers. 
WYLLIS ROSSITER BETTS. 

E. ROLLINS MORSE, E. Rollins Morse & Bro., Bankers. 
CYRUS SWAN SEDGWICK, Treasurer of the Hall Signal Co. 
LOYAL L. SMITH, Capitalist. 

SPENCER TRASK, of Spencer Trask & Co., Bankers. 





This company has been organized to control the Marconi system of wireless teleg- 
raphy and all inventions and patents relating thereto in the United States of America 
and Cuba and Porto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippine Islands, Alaska, the 
Aleutian Islands and all ships under the American flag. 





This Company has also purchased all of the inventions of Prof. Pupin of 
Columbia University, as applied to wireless telegraphy, covering the tuning of 
electric circuits and receiving instruments. Prof. Pupin is the pioneer in this 
art and the purchase of his inventions in addition to the inventions of Marconi 
makes the position of this Company impregnable, giving it the control of the 
fundamental system of tuning instruments as well as the general proposition of 
wireless telegraphy. It is impossible to practice either of these arts without 
infringing this company’s rights. 


~ The Present Status of the Marconi System 


It is the dominant and only practical system, not only because of its merits, 
but because of its patented rights and its position. 


It is already established upon a practical and commercial footing through- 
out the world. 


After severe and unfriendly tests by powerful interests intending to evade 
and defeat its claims and to find means to do without its use, it has been 
accepted by them. 


It has been adopted by the British Admiralty and is being rapidly installed 
upon all the vessels of the British Navy. 


in It has been adopted and is being installed by the Italian Government and 
avy. 


It has been adopted by Lloyds for exclusive use in all its stations scattered 
throughout all the navigable waters and coasts of the entire world. This is 
under a contract for its exclusive use for a period of at least fourteen years. 
It “4 — impossible for any other alleged system to become similarly 
established. 


Arrangements have been made for the installation of the Marconi system | 
upon nearly all of the transatlantic passenger lines, including the North German 
Lloyd, and a considerable number of these ships have been already equipped. 


The Marconi system has been established and is in successful operation at 
more than forty land stations, and this number is being rapidly increased. 


Messages have been transmitted across a distance of over 1,500 miles of 
ocean. 


More than 8,000 words have been transmitted from one ship during a 
period of a few hours’ duration. 


Receipts from messages have been taken on a single voyage during about 
two days’ operating time amounting to $300. 


Secret communications which have not in any case been intercepted or inter- 
fered with are regularly transmitted between the Marconi stations. 


Marconi messages can be transmitted at a speed of 22 words per minute. 


Several messages can be transmitted at the same time from one Marconi 
station to another especially selected fer their receipt. 


The cost of the plant for the transmission of Marconi messages. is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the cost of plant of any other method of 
communication. 


Overland communication can_be maintained at all times with a moving 
base, such as a motor car, a railway train or other object. This is very impor- 
tant in military operations. 


It is feasible to establish lines of communication by the Marconi system 
impossible or unprofitable by cable by reason of coastwise conditions, destruc- 
tive elements in the waters, none of which considerations affect transmission 





by the Marconi system. 
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PROFESSOR FLEMING, C. P. STEINMETZ, of. the 


The Marconi System Is Endorsed by the World’s Greatest Scientists 
Signor Marconi’s work has been endorsed by the leading scientists of the world: LORD KELVIN, GRAHAM BELL, 


THOMPSON, and the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


General Electric Co., PROF. PUPIN, EDISON, ELIHU 





The rapid progress which has recently been made in the devel- 
opment of wireless telegraphy by Mr. Marconi is well known, and 
the demonstrated profits in its operation now afford the basis of 
a substantial commercial enterprise. The Corporation formed in 
England to acquire and operate the said rights is carrying on a 
successful business and the £1 shares are now selling at about 
£314 on the market. 


The American Company has acquired all the rights for the use 
of the entire system for the United States and all its dependencies 
and waters. 

The revenues of the new Company may be roughly considered 
as consisting of practically immediate earnings and of prospective 
earnings. 

Basing the estimates of the immediate earnings of the American 
Company upon the experience of the English Company, it is consid- 
ered conservative to assume that profits equal to reasonable dividends 
will be earned from the beginning, and practically within immediate 
realization as soon as the necessary equipment can be provided, and 
that the natural growth only in the introduction and use of the sys- 
tem will rapidly increase the profits. These earnings come from 
communications between ships at sea and between ships and shores, 
and the English Company has arrangements with a number of Trans- 
atlantic liners, both English and foreign. 

The English Company finds in practice that a profit of about 
£35 per voyage is realized by these vessels, and which would be 
equal to about $3,000 per ship per annum. This profit is realized 
by the ships now using the Al codiennes, capable of communicat- 


ing within only about 150 miles of the shore, thus limiting the use 
of the equipment to a small part of the voyage only. It is obvious 
that these earnings will be very much increased after the installation 
of the new equipment, capable of communicating with the shore at 
all times during the voyage, and $5,000 per ship per annum is con- 





sidered a conservative estimate of the increased earnings. 





Assuming only 50 out of the numerous Transatlantic Passenger 
Vessels operating between American and European ports to be 
equipped with the Marconi system would at this rate show a reve- 
nue of about $500,000 per annum, and assuming that one-half of 
this would belong to the American Company, would show earnings 
sufficient in itself to pay a reasonable fividend, to say nothing of 
revenue from smaller craft. 

The use of the system by persons aboard ship and ashore is 
rapidly growing, and there is no doubt that this use will continue 
to increase with great rapidity, and so as to cover daily news reports 
upon all passenger vessels, stock-exchange quotations and orders, 
and private and business communications, both to and from ship 
and shore. When it is fully realized by the public and the bus:ness 
world that these communications can be reliably made the use of the 
system will very quickly become established, and a slight increase 
in the volume of this business alone will afford good dividends. 

A substantial revenue should also be realized from freightin 
vessels, both transatlantic and along the coast, and from all suc 
an annual rental can be obtained. The number of such vessels is 
very great, and the revenue from this source should be ax important 
item. 

The receipts from transatlantic messages should amount to a 
very large sum. The speed capacity of transmission has proved to 
be about 22 words per minute. The average speed of the ordina 
cable instruments is about 20 words per minut», » -hough 25 is 
claimed, and as high as 45 has been attained on snr. lines. With 
the improved Marconi instruments a working average of 20 words 
is considered conservative. 

Estimating the receipts from only one of a series of two such Marconi stations, 
working at half their capacity in speed transmission and operating one-half the time 


and at half the present cable rates per word, the receipts would amount to. over a mil- 
lion dollars per annum. Naturally there will be several such series of stations. 


Make Checks Payable to 


E. ROLLINS MORSE & BRO., Bankers 
6 WALL ST., NEW YORK 43 STATE ST., BOSTON 
































LETTER BOX INVENTOR 


DOREMUS’: SLOT MACHINE 


A Tremendous Factor in the Cigar Industry 











This enterprise appeals particularly to careful, conservative 
business men. This is evidenced by the fact that during the 
past week numerous subscriptions have been received for 
blocks of 2,000 to 20,000 shares by conservative New York 
business men who have personally investigated the enterprise 


in all of its details. LARS A YEAR. 





Prects aa Te nirekae able value of five to ten dollars a share. Forty dollars now 


SHARES, WHICH SHOULD buys 100 shares, which should pay $10) a year to the siock- 
PAY ONE THOUSAND DOL- holder as soon as 100,000 machines are out, and the 


Any banker knows that such stock musi soon have a market- 


Company will begin to install the first 1,000 this week. 








e ° ] . 
Action of Printers’ Unions Greatly Increases the Value of Stock 

The new vending machine patented by the letter-box and rapid-stamp-cancelling machine 
Sevester. Willard D, Doremus, has developed in four weeks into a most important factor an the 
cigar business. 

A development of the past few days indicates the widespread, national character of the 
monopoly it is to enjoy in the automatic selling of cigars. 

Besides the great cigar and tobacco corporations which have applied for tens of thousands 
of the machines, the Typographers’ Union has entered into an agreement which shows an 
entirely new road for immense profits for all concerned. 

Attracted by its simple mechanism and its rapid money-making qualities, Typographical 
Union No. 6, the strongest Union in New York and the largest Typographical Union in the World, 
has made an agreement with the Doremus Company by which it isexpected that thousands of 
machines will soon be working in the interests of both the Union and = 9 Doremus Company. 

On every sale of a five-cent cigar there is a two-cent 
profit. One cent of this goes to the Hospital Fund of the 
fypographical Union from every machine used in a print- 
ing office controlled by this Union, and the other cent to 
the Doremus Company. 

One thousand machines are taken at once by Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 on this plan. Each machine will sell 
not less than eight or ten cigars a day. Many will 
sell twenty cigars to fifty a day. At eight cigars a day 
the Unien will give its Hospital Fund a revenue of $80 a day. 

A like sum will go as profits to the Doremus Company. 

The same arrangement has already been made by 
Unions in other large cities and will be extended as soon as 
practicable throughout the country. Not less than Fifty 
Thousand machines, in the opinion of the Union’s officers, 
will be used as soon as they can be supplied by the Typo- 
graphers’ Unions all over America. 

This should give these Unions a net income for their 
benefit funds of not less than One Million Dollars. 

It should give the Doremus Company, on one item alone, 
a like profit of One Million Dollars. 

Practically all the Union organizations in the country 
are open to this same use of the machine for their benefit 
funds, which will raise immense sums without entailing any 
burden or expense whatever upon their members. 

The company, in its estimate, expects to put out One 
Hundred Thousand Machines, and bases its estimates on 
this number, notwithstanding Willard D. Doremus, the in- 
ventor, says that he expects to see One Million of the 
Machines in use in America. 

It is the only machine ever invented and approved by the Internal Revenue Department which will 
satisfactorily and practically vend Cigars. It has an undisputed monopoly on this branch of the 
automatic vending business. 

In addition it will vend more conveniently any article any other machine will vend, no matter what 
the price, and will vend many scores of articles which other machines cannot handle. 

Nearly one million slot machines are now in use in the United States, all of them much in- 
ferior to the Doremus. 

When one stops to consider the revenues from all the different sources available, the figures 
grow toan enormous sum. Yet it is in no way fanciful. 

The proprietor of the greatest system of chain stores in America examined the machine last 
week and pronounced it entirely practical for use in mercantile establishments. The represen- 
tative of another mercantile establishment applied for ten thousand machines for the exploita- 
tion of ove line of commodities. 

No piece of simple mechanism ever placed before the public has created the same amount 
of interest from business men of all branches of trade, and no stock offered recently to the pub- 
lic has been so liberally subscribed to by conservative, careful investors. 

The machine is a money maker of the most practical type. No lucky strikes about it. The 
company desires to greatly increase its manufacturing facilities, and this can be accomplished 
best and most quickly by the sale of a limited amount of stock to the public. 

Another consideration in the sale of this stock is that the machine will obtain the 
enthusiastic co-operation of its thousands of stockholders throughout the entire United 
States. It is a monopoly—truly a people’s monopoly. 

Willard D. Doremus invented two of the most successful contrivances ever adopted by the 
U. S. Government —the familiar street letter box and the rapid stamp cancelling machine, 








f which, by the simple turning of a crank, cancels 40,000 stamps‘an hour. 
& THIS VENDING MACHINE IS FAR AND AWAY THE MOST SUCCESSFUL INVEN- 
f TION HE HAS EVER MADE. 





THIS STOCK WILL POSITIVELY BE ADVANCED TO 50 CENTS PER SHARE ON 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 14 TOCK ORDERED BY MAIL OR WIRE UP TO AND 








INCLUDING TUESDAY, MAY 13, WILL BE FILLED. 








A POPULAR MONOPOLY 


STOCK In order to determine the exact stand- 
ing of the invention the matter was sub- 


















NOW mitted for investigation to Hon. A. P. 
SELLING Greely, former acting U. S. Commis- 
; sioner of Patents. This is his opinion, 
FOR also signed by his present business 


associate :— 


40 
CENTS 


Washington, D. C., 
March 21, 1902. 


Doremus Automatic Vending 

A SHARE Company, New York, N. Y.:— 
SHOULD Dear Sir—Upon consideration of the 
several patents and investigations, 
PAY 100 we are of opinion that the claims of 
_ the several patents are valid; that 
PER CENT. in particular, claim 1, reissue No. 
11,749, and claims 1 and 2 of the 
Doremus patent No. 686,210, are broad 
Dividends in scope and are entitled to the 
broadest construction which their 
on a PAR terms permit; AND THAT ALL OF 
THE SAID PATENTS TAKEN TO- 
VALUE OF GETHER AFFORD A MONOPOLY 


IN THAT TYPE OF VENDING MA- 
CHINE NOW KNOWN THE 
DCREMUS AUTOMATIC VENDING 
MACHINE, 
Yours respectfully, 
A. P. GREELY, 
JOSEPH L. ATKINS. 
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$1.00 AS 
SOON AS 
THE FIRST 


100,000 
‘ This is the best expert opinion of the 
Machines country, and indicates that the extraor- 
Are in dinary profits of the Doremus Automatic 
- Vending Company must continue unin- 
Operation. terruptedly for a long term of years. 
DOREMUS AUTOMATIC VENDING CO. 
WILLARD D. DOREMUS, President ORSON G. McCALL, Secretary 
CAPITAL STOCK - . $3,000,000 (Full Paid and Non-Assessable) 


GENERAL OFFICES, 135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
North American Trust Co., Depository, No. 135 Broadway, New York. Corporation Trust Co. of New 
Jersey, No. 135 Broadway, New York, Registrar. 
3,000,000 SHARES, PAR VALUE $1 EACH 
500,000 Shares AND NO MORE Will Be Sold for Treasury Purposes 
THE RIGHT IS RESERVED TO REFUND MONEY IN CASE OF OVERSUBSCRIPTION 
ON ANY ALLOTMENT, AND AT T RATE THE SHARES ARE GOING NOW THE 
ALLOTMENT AT 40 CENTS WILL BE EXHAUSTED WITHIN A FEW DAYS. 


Applications for stock in amounts of fifty shares or over should be made without delay. To INSURE 
participation in the allotment at 40 cents a share, remittance covering the amount desired, in cash, check or 
money order, made payable to THE DOREMUS AUTOMATIC VENDING COMPANY, should be mailed at the 


earliest possible moment. Reservations may be telegraphed. 
HOW THE STOCK CAN PAY 
100 Per Cent a Year on its Full Par Value 

The 100,000 machines which can be placed at once and operated directly by the company for the sale of 
cigars should make the stock worth ten times its par value. This includes only the largest cities. The following 
estimate is from careful observation and is founded on propositions now received 

From tests already made in many machines, an average daily sale of eight cigars a day a machine is a very 
low estimate. Many of them will sell twenty to fifty a day. 
Allowing a net profit of only one cent on each cigar, the profit from this group of machines would 


be, perday - : ° $8,000 
This will be, per year - - - - - - ° ° ° “ i P 2.990.000 
Less cost of handling - - - - - « - “ - ‘ a ‘ 292.000 
Net profits from ONLY the Cigar Branch, in a territory operated directly by the Company $2,628,000 


The revenue derived from the sales of articles Gther than cicars should easily double these 


figures. 
Come to the Company’s offices and see the machines for yourself. By actual calculation 
over 90 per cent of the people who have examined the machines pers nally have bought stock, 


North American Trust Co. B’d’g 


Check cr Postal Order to DOremvus Automattic Vending Co. “iss*irsciwey New York 


Machines in Operation and Remittances Received at all Offices 
Boston office, Room 711 Exchange Building | Philadelphia office, Winn & Prince, Room 500 Betz Building | Chicago office, Rooms 441-445 Marquette Building 








LONDON 





Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used exclusively in all the great terminal stations, such as the 
Grand Central, New York; Broad St. Station, Pa. R. R., Philadelphia; the Union 
Stations in Boston, Albany, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, etc., etc. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct., U. S. A. 





= WILLIAMS: sais 


“I fully realize the great importance of using Williams’ Shaving 
Soap in my business, for by using Williams’ Soap I am able to assure 
my patrons the same comfort and safety in shaving that they experi- 
ence in traveling on the trains that arrive at and depart from this great 
station, and to always give them a satisfactory and refreshing shave.” 





(Signed) JAMES P. CAREY, 
Proprietor of Barber Shop, 


Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y. 





PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 









































































































‘“*FOR 34 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO’’ 


THE WING PIANO 


e IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO. A Book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by experts. It makes the selection 
ou nee t 1S oOo of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and finish; will tell you how to know good from bad. 
It describes the materials used; gives pictures of all the different parts, and tells how they should be made and put together. It is the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 116 large pages, and is named ‘‘The Book of Complete Information about Pianos.’’ We send it free to any one wishing to buy a piano. Write for it. 


We make the WING PIANO and sell it ourselves. It goes direct from our factory to your 
Save from $100 to $20 When you buy the WING PIANO you 


home. We do not employ any agents or salesmen. 
pay the actual cost of construction and our small wholesale profit. This profit is small because we sell thousands of pianos yearly. Most 
retail stores sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 profit on each. They can’t help it. 








e e is the largest upright made—being our concert grand with longest strings, largest size of sound-board and most powerful action, giving the greatest volume and power of 
h 1S Piano tone. It has 7 1-3 octavos, with overstrung scale, copper-wound bass strings; three strings in the middle and treble registers; ‘built-up’? wrest planks, “‘dove-tailed” top and 
bottom frame; “‘built-up” end case construction; extra heavy metal plate; solid maple frame; Canadian Spruce sound-board; noiseless pedal action; Ivory and ebony keys 

highly polished; hammers treated by our special tone-regulating device, making them elastic and very durable; grand revolving fall-board; full duet music desk. 
Case is made in Circassian walnut, figured mahogany, genuine quartered oak, and ebonized; ornamented with handsome carved mouldings and hand-carving on the music desk, trusses, pilasters, top 


| IN 34 YEARS 33,000 PIANOS 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers in ever part of the United States. WING PIANOS are guaranteed for 
twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 


We Pay Freight SENT ON TRIAL _ No Money in Advance 


We will send any WING PIANO to any part of the United States on trial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask 
for any advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back 
entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. Easy Monthly Payments 


Instrumental Attachment WING ORGANS 


A special feature of the Wing Piano: it imitates per- 
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fectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harpy zither, are just as carefully made as Wing Pianos. 

®) and banjo. Music written for these instruments, They have a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, 

rere VIO ' with and without piano accompaniment, can be easy action, very handsome appearance, 

meeeeweaeae §=Played just as perfectly by a single player on the need no tuning. Wing Organs are sold 
We Se eying. | piano as though rendered by an entire orchestra. z 


The original instrumental attachment has_ been direct from the factory, sent on trial; are 


patented by us, and it cannot be had in any other sold on easy monthly payments. For cata- 
piano, although there are several imitations of it. logue and prices write to 


WING & SON EAST TWELFTH STREET NEW YORK 
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HILE you are away this 

summer take care that your 
complexion is not ruined by sun 
and wind. ‘The skin is kept 
perfectly smooth and the face 
washed without irritation if you 
always have with you a cake of 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL , 


/ (HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


Pure, antiseptic, and scientifically 
adapted to the skin. Frees pores 
from impurities. Allays irritations, 
sunburn, etc. Soothes while 
cleansing. Does not injure the 
most sensitive skin. Essentially 
a skin soap—for toilet, bath and 
nursery. 
25 cts. at all dealers. 
Special Our booklet and 
trial size package 

Offer of Soap and Facial 
Cream sent for 5 cents to 
mde Dept. 51. 

The Andrew Jergens (o., Sole Agents, 


Cincinnati, 0, 
This trade-mark 
Face 
on each package. 


Life Insurance 








has been described as “the 
poor man’s friend and the 
rich man’s bank.” A _ con- 
cise and truthful description, 
for men of all classes and 
grades of wealth avail them- 
selves of it and are insured in 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


John F. Dryden, President Home Office: Newark, N. J- 























Write for information. Dept. Y 
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E HAVE DIRECTED ATTENTION IN THIS NUM- 

ber to the vast and growing preponderance of the 
Western members of the Union as regards agricultural, in- 
dustrial and mining productivity. The fact is sometimes 
overlooked that the same section has long exercised political 
ascendency. As early as the close of the first decade of the 
nineteenth century the House of Representatives was domi- 
nated by young ‘‘Harry of the West,’? who was justified in 
directing that his tomb should bear the epitaph, ‘‘He made 
the War of 1812.’’ In 1824 the region west of the Alle- 
ghenies put forward two candidates for the Presidency—to 
wit, Henry Clay and Andrew Jackson—and in 1828 suc- 
ceeded in placing the latter in the White House. From that 
time until September, 1901, the States west of the Alleghenies 
have been successively represented in the office of Chief Mag- 
istrate by Andrew Jackson of Tennessee, William Henry Har- 
rison of Ohio, James K. Polk of Tennessee, Zachary Taylor 
of Mississippi, Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, Andrew Johnson 
of Tennessee, U. S. Grant of Ohio, R. B. Hayes of Ohio, J. A. 
Garfield of Ohio, Benjamin Harrison of Indiana and William 
McKinley of Ohio. During a period of seventy-three years the 
only Presidents belonging to the original thirteen States, and 
of these three were Presidents by accident, were Martin Van 
Buren of New York, John Tyler of Virginia, Millard Fillmore 
of New York, Franklin Pierce of New’Hampshire, James 
Buchanan of Pennsylvania, Chester A. Arthur of New York 
and Grover Cleveland of the same State. In the elections of 
1896 and 1900 one of the nation’s great political parties trans- 
cended for the first time the limits of the Middle West and in 
Mr. William J. Bryan sought a candidate for the Presidency 
in the country beyond the Mississippi. 





HE STEAMSHIP TRUST, ORGANIZED BY MR. J. 

Pierpont Morgan, comprehending as it does a considera- 
ble part of the British mercantile marine, has been the sub- 
ject of animated discussion in the London newspapers and 
in the House of Commons. There seems to have been an 
apprehension in many quarters that the control of the ocean- 
carrying trade would be diverted by the new organization 
from the United Kingdom to the United States. As a matter 
of fact the British steamship lines which have been included 
in the combination have been Americanized only in the sense 
that they will be managed hereafter by capitalists residing in 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia instead of in London, 
Liverpool and Glasgow. There is no ground, apparently, for 
the misgiving that the vessels may be transferred from the 
British to the American flag, or that the new steamships 
which will be needed from time to time by the various lines 
embraced in the organization will be built-in American in- 
stead of in British shipyards. There has been merely a 
change of ownership. The old vessels will continue to be 
run under the British flag, so long as they can thus be run 
more cheaply, and the new vessels needed will be built in 
British shipyards so long as they can be constructed there 
at lower prices. All that has happened is that the British 
‘public has received a concrete demonstration of the fact, 
lately pointed out by Sir Robert Giffen, that the wealth of 
the United States already exceeds by a third the wealth of the 
United Kingdom, and that British capital must consequently 
see itself displaced by American investors seeking remunera- 
tive employment for their surplus. Another proof that En- 
gland has ceased to be the money-lender of the world is sup- 
plied by the factethat two American financiers, Morgan and 
Yerkes, are competing with one another for the privilege of 
providing the British metropolis with an adequate system of 
underground transportation. 





R. BOURKE COCKRAN, WHO, DURING A RECENT 

visit to Rome, had an interview with Leo XIII., reports 
that the Pope seemed physically stronger than he was five 
years ago. Such an extraordinary exhibition of vitality at 
an advanced age must be attributed in part, no doubt, to 
innate vigor of constitution, but also, in part, to an ex- 
emplary regularity of habits. Dr. Lapponi, the Pope’s 
physician, has given an account of the routine of the Pope’s 
life. Leo XIII. rises somewhat before nine, and, after cele- 
brating mass, partakes of coffee. From half-past nine until 
one he receives visitors. He has dinner at two; it consists 
of a little soup, a little white meat, a little fruit and a little 


weigtet and water, except on fast days, when fish and green 
; oF 2 lane 5 iit 2 Aa calle Taine Ye ‘ 


jetee 





vegetables are substituted for the flesh. After dinner the 
Pope reads the papers, or rather cuttings made from them 
for him by his secretary. From four till eight he writes 
letters and attends to current business. At nine, he sups 
off a bowl of soup and a boiled egg, and at about eleven he 
goes to bed. 





LTHOUGH THE NEW JERSEY LEGISLATURE RE- 

fused to appropriate a sum of money for the extermina- 
tion of the mosquito, it is understood that the Governor of 
that State will provide the means for continuing scientific 
experiments to that end, Since it has been proved that the 
germs of malarial fever can be communicated to human beings 
only by a certain species of mosquito, the importance of de- 
stroying the insect has come to be widely recognized. The 
Italian Government and Italian men of science are endeavor- 
ing to ascertain what practical measures can be taken for the 
purpose. It has been discovered that there is a particular 
aniline dye which, even when very much diluted, will kill 
the larvee of mosquitoes. There is also a powder made from 
the flowers of the Pyrethrum Roseum, which is said to be very 
efficient against mosquitoes when burned in a room or dis- 
tributed through the air by means of bellows. Experiments 
in a different direction have been conducted by Professor 
Grassi with a view to learning what drugs are best fitted to 
eradicate the malarial poison after this has been lodged in a 
human body. He selected one of the most malarious places 
in Italy—Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber—and administered 
to a number of persons pills composed of quinine, arsenic, 
iron and a further ingredient which is vaguely described in 


a Consular Report as ‘‘bitter herbs.’? The results seem to 
have been satisfactory, and Dr. Grassi is preparing a full 
report on them which will be published in English as well 


as in Italian. 





HERE IS NO DOUBT THAT, UNDER BRITISH RULE, 

the vast population of India enjoys complete immunity 
from the curse of the internal wars by which the peniusula 
used to be devastated, and also enjoys as absolute security 
of life and property as is attainable anywhere on earth, 
This is, undoubtedly, a marvellous achievement, and may be 
compared with the pax Romana which the strong hand of the 
Roman Republic gave to the Mediterranean world. It is, 
nevertheless, true that peace and security are maintained in 
India at a cost which weighs heavily upon the ryots, or agri- 
cultural laborers, who constitute by far the largest fraction of 
the inhabitants. The effect of the land assessment and of the 
salt duty, which fall upon his shoulders, is to reduce his aver- 
age income, according to a high authority, to five dollars and 
fifty cents per annum. Even if we accept Lord Curzon’s esti- 
mate of ten dollars per annum, this, it will be noticed, is equiva- 
lent to only about three cents per day. Sir Rowland Wilson, 
who was for many years Reader in Indian Law at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, declared the other day at a meeting of 
the East Indian Association that the appalling extent to which 
the ryot had been impoverished was quite sufficient to silence 
all boasting about the blessings of British rule in India, 


IDELY DIFFERENT OPINIONS HAVE BEEN RE- 

cently expressed in England by leaders of the Liberal 
party touching the expediency of retaining the demand for 
Irish Home Rule in their Parliamentary programme. Lord 
Rosebery, for his part, has openly repudiated Home Rule, 
regarding it, he says, as a purely academical proposal, out- 
side the realm of practical polities. Mr. Asquith differs from 
Lord Rosebery in that he expresses regret at the failure of 
the movement, but he concurs with the ex-Premier in believ- 
ing that the majority of the English electorate will never con- 
sent to give Ireland legislative independence: Mr, John Mor- 
ley, on the other hand, is as determined as he ever was to 
keep the Irish claim to self-government in the foreground of 
public discussion, and his faith in the ultimate triumph of the 
movement is unshaken. Lord Spencer, who, it will be re- 
membered, was for eight years Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
has lately declared in a pamphlet that nothing has happened 
since 1886 to alter the conviction based on his personal ex- 
perience that Ireland ought to have self-government. He 
analyzes the reasons given for abandoning Home Rule, and 
points out that the Local Government act, instead of making 
Home Rule unnecessary, has stimulated the demand for it. 


ab dUTP? See LA 


As to the assertion that Treland cannot expect Home Rule 
so long as she shows herself disloyal, Lord Spencer reminds 
us that a physician, when his patient has a special symptom 
of disease, does not wait until it disappears before applying 
his remedy; his patient might die. In the same way Lord 
Spencer and those Liberals who believe in Home Rule for 
Ireland will not consent to postpone an attempt to give it 
until the Irish are loyal; for, should they do this, the im- 
provement of Ireland would never take place. 


H* RECENT VISIT TO LONDON AND HIS ATTEMPT 

to persuade the British Government to accept the media- 
tion of Holland in South Africa has directed general attention 
to Dr. Kuyper, the Prime Minister of the Netherlands. For 
an ecclesiastic to discharge the duties of a statesman was com- 
mon enough in former times, but we believe that within the 
last hundred years Dr. Kuyper is the first Doctor of Divinity 
to be a Premier. A Calvinist to the core, he edited at one 
time a religious journal and afterward became the editor of a 
daily paper. He is now in his sixty-fifth year, yet is un- 
doubtedly the strongest man intellectually in Dutch public 
life. He is, it seems, as different as possible from the typical 
phlegmatic Dutchman, for he talks in the liveliest fashion and 
in debate is a florid orator. 





HE REVIVAL OF THE IRISH LANGUAGE IS BEING 
vigorously prosecuted in Ireland and seems likely to attain 
an even larger measure of success than has attended the re- 
vival of Welsh, which has gone on for a number of years in 
Wales. The fact is often overlooked that a hundred years 
ago a very large fraction of the Irish people spoke their 
native tongue exclusively and another large fraction was 
bi-lingual. Even now in the west of Ireland the vernaculer 
is spoken by a considerable part of the inhabitants. Now 
that the Irish tongue is no longer excluded from the Board 
schools its tendency to extinetion will no doubt be arrested, 
Not in Ireland alone has the Irish tongue survived. Most 
persons will be surprised to hear that in the Bahamas the 
Irish language is still spoken among the mixed descendants 
of the Hibernian patriots banished long ago by Cromwell to 
the West Indies. It seems that in the Kast End of London 
one can occasionally meet mulatto sailors from the Bahamas 
who cannot speak a word of English, but who taik Irish to 
the old Irish applewomen who gather around the docks, 
HE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF GENERAL 
fochambeau in Washington on May 24 should have the 
effect of awakening public attention to the pre-eminence of 
the services rendered by him to the cause of American in- 
dependence. The importance of the part played by Lafayette 
in our Revolutionary War has been absurdly overrated, 
Lafayette was a young Frenchman of rank whose generous 
sympathies led him, against the wishes of his family, to cross 


the Atlantic, and to offer his sword, together with pecuniary 


assistance, to the American rebels against British rule. In 
other words, he did for us precisely what Lord Byron was to 
do later for the Greeks. After all, however, Lafayette, like 


the Pole, Pulaski, or like Von Steuben, was simply an indi- 


vidual volunteer whose philanthropic motives received due 
recognition in the shape of high military command at the 
hands of the Continental Congress. Rochambeau, on the 
other hand, came to this country, not as a volunteer, but as 
the Generalissimo of the forces sent across the Atlantie by 
our national ally, Louis XVI., to co-operate with the Con- 
tinental Army under Washington. Ha As co-operation 
been no more elfective than that whic Prince de Soubise 
had rendered to Austria during tpe aio Years’ War it would 
5+ 

have been worse than useless. Apa matter of fact, Roclam- 
beau avoided any assumption pf superior experience or of in 
dependent authority thay wight have impaired the cordiality 
of his relations witht, fhe American commander and the sue- 
cess of their zou rted movements. Washington himself 
was the sia that Cornwallis’s surrender at 

n, 


Yorktown,¥which practically brought our war for indepen- 


vein a triumphant close, could not have been breught 
t 


t without) Rochambeau’s assistance. Both on account 
f his personal services and as the official representative of 
the French monarchy, which befriended us in the hour 
of adversity, Rochambeau deserves the highest honor that 


the American people can bestow. 
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The Sultan of Sulu—the most important Ruler of the Island of the Moro Tribes—Entering Jolo with his Attendants to Sign the Treaty with the United States, in which he Recognized the Sovereignty 
of this Nation. The only Photograph known to have been taken of this Historic Scene 
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Moros with Fighting Knives Mounted Moros on the March 














United States Hospital Corps Administering to a Wounded Native during the Recent Operations 
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EDITOR’S NOTE.—ON THE RETURN OF GOVERNOR-GENERAL TAFT FROM THE PHILIPPINES, TO TESTIFY BEFORE THE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE CONDITION OF 
AFFAIRS IN THE ISLANDS, HE PROMISED TO PREPARE FOR COLLIER’S WEEKLY A COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLE SETTING FORTH THE RESULTS OF HIS LABORS IN AMERICAN- 
IZING THE FILIPINOS. THE PRESENT ARTICLE SHOWS HOW EFFECTIVE WORKING GOVERNMENTS WERE ESTABLISHED IN THE PACIFIED PROVINCES, AND, DISCARDING 
THE INEVITABLE SENSATIONAL CHARGES OF MILITARY MALFEASANCE, CONSEQUENT ON THE RECONSTRUCTION OF A SEMI-SAVAGE COUNTRY, EXPLAINS IN A PLAIN, 
STRAIGHTFORWARD WAY HOW METHODS OF CIVILIZATION ARE BEING INAUGURATED IN OUR VERY FARTHEST WEST 


AMERICAN CITIZENS OF FILIPINOS 
NDER THE Municipal Code 
[ in force in the Philippines 
all the officers of the city, 
including the council, are elected 
by the qualified voters of the 
town. The qualifications of a 
voter are, in addition to resi- 
dence in the town, either that 
he shall speak and read the 
Spanish or the English language, 
or that he shall pay taxes to the 
amount of fifteen dollars gold a 
year, or that he shall be one of 
the principales of the town—that 
is, one who has at any time held 
a municipal office in the town. 

The effect of these qualifica- 
tions is to limit the electorate to 
about fifteen per cent of the 
adult males resident in a town. 
The remaining eighty-five per 
cent are so densely ignorant and are so subject to the des- 
potic control of some one of the local headmen, that no one 
at all familiar with the situation, even among extremists, 
would recommend their being given the franchise. 

When the general provincial law came up for discussion, it 
was a serious question whether any of the provincial officers 
should be elected. The bill as drawn, however, provided for 
the election of the provincial governor at a convention to be 
made up of the municipal councillors and the vice-presidentes 
of the towns of the provinces. The provincial treasurer, the 
provincial supervisor and the provincial secretary were to be 
selected under the civil service laws, and the provincial fiscal 
or prosecuting attorney was to be appointed. 

Under the original appointments which the Commission had 
to make in organizing each provinee, where it was possible, the 
Commission selected a native for governor, but always selected 
an American for treasurer, an American for supervisor or pro- 
vincial engineer, and natives for the offices of secretary and 
prosecuting attorney. This gave in the Provincial Board, 
consisting of the governor, the treasurer and the secretary, 
a majority of Americans, while a majority of all the officers 
of the province were natives. The Commission made earnest 
effort in temporarily appointing native governors to secure 
popular men of intelligence and education whose loyalty was 
assured. In some provinces it was found impossible without 
making trouble to select natives for governors because of the 
existence of factions, whose good-will the Commission desired 
to cultivate, and the selection of a governor from one of which 
would have been regarded as taking sides by the Commission. 

The Philippine Commission organized the first province, the 
province of Pampanga, under the general provincial law in 
February, 1901, and the last one, the province of Zambales, 
in August of the same year. The only important provinces 
which remain to be organized among the Christian Filipinos 
are Laguna, Samar and Mindoro. 


FILIPINOS LIKE THE FRANCHISE 

At the time of the discussion of the provincial law, Filipinos 
of all classes expressed great satisfaction at the terms of the 
law and welcomed with one accord the provision that the 
office of governor should be elective, and were evidently as 
much surprised as they were gratified at this feature. There 
was much criticism among American and foreign residents of 
Manila, and in those circles which took the military view of 
the situation of a plan which gave the people any popular 
voice for the present in the provincial governments, and 
therefore the result of the elections which were held in Febru- 
ary last was looked forward to with a great deal of interest 
both by those who approved the legislation of the Commis- 
sion and those who thought that the situation demanded a 
more conservative policy. It is not too much to say that the 
result has been most gratifying to the members of the civil 
government. The ‘‘Manila American,@’ a Manila daily paper, 
which has usually been most severe in condemning the civil 
government and upholding the view that what is needed is a 
continued strong and military government, has this to say of 
the elections: 


“In a general way it must be said that the elections for 
governors have been most satisfactory and the results in the 
main gratifying. A complete canvass of the election returns, 
as far as they have been received, must certainly be a source 
of satisfaction to Governor Wright and the other members of 
the Civil Commission. Not only were the elections conducted 
in a quiet and orderly manner, without, friction or violence 
anywhere, but the native people have in the main confirmed 
the selections the Commission had made for them in the initia- 
tive of the civil régime. Not that ‘The American’ approves 
of all these selections, but it is sufficiently imbued with demo- 
cratie principles to stand by the choice of the people in a fair 
election with an honest count. We think this is one of the 
highest compliments that could possibly have been paid the 
civil legislative body. It is tangible and meaningful.” 


PROOFS OF PACIFICATION IN THE VARIOUS 
PROVINCES 
At the risk of being tedious, I shall refer in some detail to 


the various provinces: 
Abra is an Ilocano province in northwestern Luzon, lying 


MAKING 











Not yet Pacified 


in a large pocket in the mountains and reached only from the 
coast through a canyon of the broad and shallow Abra River. 
It was, in the fall of 1900, very much disturbed and insurree 
tion prospered there. The leading family was the Villamor 
family. There were two cousins of that name who led the 
insurrecto forces. The brother of one of them, Ignacio 
Villamor, lived in Manila and was appointed by the Com- 
mission first a prosecuting attorney of the province of Pan- 
gasinan and after a judge of the court of First Instance in 
the district of Cavite, Laguna and Tayabas, where he has 
done good work. 

The two insurgent cousins surrendered with all their forees 
in the spring of 1901 and the province became completely 
pacified. Petitions were sent to the Commission from the 
people asking, organization under the provincial law very 
shortly after, but the Commission was unable to comply 
with the request until August of that year. There were 
two parties in the province, one headed by the Villamors 
and the other by the presidente of the town of Bangued, the 
capital, whose loyalty to the American Government had been 
somewhat older than that of the Villamors. 

The Commission solved the difficulty thus presented by ap- 
pointing Major Bowen, who had given great satisfaction as 
military governor of the province, civil governor, and ap- 
pointing Juan Villamor secretary and the presidente of 
Bangued as prosecuting attorney. In the election in Febru- 
ary, Major Bowen declined to stand as a candidate and 
Colonel Juan Villamor was elected. 


Complete tranquillity 





The Staff Officers of an Insurgent Column. The Surgeon with 
this Column was a very Intelligent Doctor and carried with 
him a Set of First-class Instruments 


prevails in the province. Jt is entirely possible to go from one 
end of it to the other without molestation and the provincial gov- 
ernment is a real one. 

The resources of the province are slender, but sufficient to 
pay the running expenses. To start the provinces when they 
had no funds in their treasury the general government loaned 
to each one that asked for it the sum of twenty-five hundred 
dollars, The officers of Abra Province, however, were prudent 
and concluded not to borrow this money, though they could 
have had ‘it without interest, and now they have all their ex- 
penses paid and five hundred dollars in the treasury. 


HOW ALBAY WAS PACIFIED 


When the Commission organized the province of Albay, 
which’ is in southeastern Luzon on the Pacific coast, late in 
April, 1901, there were about two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred insurrectos in the mountains under the command of 
an insurgent leader and it was thought wise to appoint an 
American governor. Captain A. U. Betts of the Volunteers 
was selected. He had had a military command at Tabaco in 
the province and the army inspector’s reports showed that he 
was quite successful in the organization of schools and of mu- 
nicipal governments. Within two months the insurgent leader 
by an active campaign was induced to surrender, and since 
that time there has been complete peace in the province. 





An Insurgent Column on the March Equipped with Modern Rifles 


and Carrying Plenty of Ammunition. The two Small Photo- 
graphs on this Page were sent in by an Officer at the Front 


The province forms a contrast to Abra in that it is very 
rich. It is a province where hemp is produced and that is 
always the source of much wealth. The ordinary day wage 
in the Philippine Islands under the American sovereignty is 
fifty cents Mexican. Under the Spanish it was from twenty 
to twenty-five cents Mexican. It is now gradually increas- 
ing, but in Albay so great has been the demand for labor 
and so well able were the hemp raisers to pay wages that 
the daily wage or “‘jornal’’ has gone up to one dollar and 
twenty-five cents and one dollar and fifty cents Mexican. 

Governor Betts has been most enterprising and active. 
The treasurer and supervisor are also inspired with the 
same feeling. The treasurer has made large collections of 
taxes and the supervisor is exceedingly active in building 
roads and bridges and repairing those that are there. There 
was on the 31st of December last, after the payment of all ex- 
penses, the sum of twenty-five thousand and sixty-five dollars 
in the treasury. Captain Betts stood for election and was suc- 
cessful. He has imported American agricultural machinery 
and is enthusiastic as to the possibilities of the development 
of. the wealth and the trade of the province, as well as the 
education and uplifting of the people. 

The people of Albay are Bicols. They speak a different 
language from Tagalog and they are jealous of any 
preferment of Tagalogs in their provinces. I am just in 
receipt of an invitation which reads as follows: 


quite 


“Yourself and family are respectfully invited to attend the 
First Inaugural Ball of Governor Archibald U. Betts of the 
Province of Albay to be given on the first day of March at 9 
P.M. at the Governor’s house in Albay.”’ 


A. ROUGH RIDER GOVERNOR 

Ambos Camarines is the most southerly of the Tagalog 
provinces of Luzon and embraces what were formerly north 
and south Camarines. Captain Curry of the Rough Riders, 
and afterward of the Eleventh Cavalry, was first appointed 
governor and then, upon his selection for chief of police of 
Manila, he was succeeded by Governor James Ross, also a 
former volunteer officer. 

The province of Ambos Camarines, or at least the part of it 
known as South Camarines, produces in its normal condition 
a large quantity of rice, but the loss by disease of the cara- 
baos or water buffaloes, which are so necessary in the culti- 
vation of rice as it is cultivated in the Philippines, has very 
much injured the crop. It was reported to the Commission 
that there was danger of starvation in the province and the 
Commission appropriated out of the central treasury twenty- 
five thousand dollars to be loaned to the province for the pur- 
pose of the construction of roads through those districts which 
were likely to be affected by famine. The new rice crop, how- 
ever, seems to have relieved:the situation. Roads are being 
rapidly improved or built. Governor Ross, though there were 
a number of candidates, was elected. The province had at the 
end of December thirty-eight thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-six dollars in its treasury. It is a large province 
and was in former times a rich one. 


MAKING OFFICIALS OF INSURGENTS 

The province of Antique is on the island of Panay and is 
that part of the island which is enclosed between the spine of 
mountains running north and south and the coast line. Here, 
too, an American officer—a regular officer in this instance— 
Major Holbrook, was appointed governor, 

The office of secretary was offered to Leandro Fullon, the 
young and active commander of the insurgents who surren- 
dered shortly before the Commission had visited the province, 
and it was said had surrendered not only because he was so 
harassed by American troops, but ulso because the provincial 
organization of the province under the civil government was 
promised. Major Holbrook declined to stand for electien and 
Sefior Fullon, who had declined the secretaryship and had 
gone to Manila, having returned, was elected. 

Antique is a province one hundred and twenty or one hun- 
dred and thirty miles long and about twenty to thirty miles 
wide. It is not rich, but there are towns and people enough 
to pay the expenses of the provincial government. On the 
30th of November there was three thousand two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars in the treasury, with all debts paid. 


EMBEZZLERS NOT GOOD GOVERNORS 

The province of Bataan lies on the west side of Manila, 
about twenty-five miles from that city, and embraces the 
Meriveles Mountains and the peninsula which runs down 
from the main body of Luzon to form the western border of 
Manila Bay and ends at the town of Meriveles, which is just 
opposite the island of Corregidor, the entrance to the bay. 

In the election held in Bataan there was a great deal of in- 
terest. The candidates were José Lerma, J. H. Goldman and 
Tomas del Rosario. José Lerma had been appointed by the 
Commission secretary of the province, and J. H. Goldman had 
been appointed governor. Tomas del Rosario, one of the 
leading members of the Federal party, is a gentleman of 
education and wealth, with political ambition, and a native 
of the province, though a resident of Manila. 

The result of the election was as follows: Lerma 24, Gold- 
man 20, Rosario 15, and scattering 20. The presiding officer 
of the convention, a friend of Lerma, declared Lerma elected, 
although the statute provided that the person receiving a ma- 
jority of the votes should be declared governor, This neces- 
sitated a new election, which was ordered for February, at 
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The Vice-Presidents and the Councilmen Assembled in Convention at San Fernando, Union, for the Purpose of Electing a Provincial Governor for Two Years. Photograph from Governor-General Taft 


which Governor Goldman received a majority of the votes 
and was accordingly inaugurated as governor. 

The announcement that Lerma had been elected governor 
called forth considerable denunciation of him as one who had 
embezzled funds of the insurgents on the one hand and who 
had, while in the employment of the United States army, 
furnished information to Maseardo, the insurrecto leader in 
Bataan and Zambales, on the other. In view of these 
charges Lerma withdrew at the election which followed. 

A political pamphlet in Tagalog was distributed in Bataan 
province before the gubernatorial elections which I should 
be glad to set out in full, but lack of space forbids. The 
pamphlet is supposed to be in favor of Sefior del Rosario 
and says: 


“The great wisdom of the Civil Commission, when they 
organized the provincial governments, purposely set apart 
the positions of governor, secretary and fiscal for the Fili- 
pinos, perhaps for the purpose of finding out whether we 
are yet able to govern, as we desire and ask; and for this 
we kept up the revolution for three years, If in the coming 
elections we should give our votes to an American for gov- 
ernor, or to another who is not a fellow-townsman of ours, 
we ourselves would demonstrate to the administration that 
we have no fellow-townsmen who are capable of ruling our 
people, and we would also demonstrate to the other nations 
the silliness of our aspirations for liberty and the madness of 
our revolution from the time of the Spanish government... . 

“Tn reserving the office of governor for the Filipinos the 
noble American Government had no other object than to 


counterbalance the rights of the treasurer and supervisor, 
which offices were purposely reserved for the Americans; 
that is to say, so that the governor should defend our rights 
and direct and interest himself in the welfare of the towns 
and the province and be the representative of the Filipinos 
before the government, in case persons who are not of our 
race should not acknowledge us. At the same time they 
appointed two Americans in the government to assist the 
governor «ho should be the representatives of the American 
Government and should see to the enforcement of its rights if 
we or the governor should by error fail to recognize them. If 
this office which is reserved for the Filipinos is given by us to 
a stranger it is the same as though we had wrecked the hap- 
piness of our people now that we ourselves have voluntarily 
nullified our power in the government and as though we had 
squandered the riches of our fathers which we might have 
depended upon in our adversity.”’ 


The article proceeds to attack the Filipinos who favor 
Americans merely to cultivate the good-will of Americans 
and those of Spanish proclivities who favor incompetent or 
vicious Filipinos; it calls upon the people to vindicate their 
capability for government and to refute the statements of 
their incapacity by electing one of their own to the impor- 
tant office of governor. The appeal in this particular in- 
stance was not successful. There are neither ladrones nor 
insurrectos in Bataan. 


WIREPULLING IN A FRIARS’ PROVINCE 
In Bulacan, a province next north of old Manila province, 





in which the friars own sixty thousand acres of very fine 
land and where the hostility to the friars is both agrarian 
and political, the Commission had appointed as \ 
Captain José Serapio, said to be an uncle of Aguinaido and 
in Spanish times the head of a company of native troops 
Serapio was appointed on the recommendation of General 
Grant as one who had favored him in suppressing the insur 
rection. His appointment, however, created a good deal of 


opposition and criticism and charges were made that he was 
more or less favorable to the friars’ interests in that province, 
Due to this fact Serapio was defeated and Colonel Pablo Tec- 
son, one of the brightest and best of the insurgent leaders, 
was elected. At the close of the year 1901 the province had 
in its treasury eight thousand nine hundred and seventy-three 
dollars without debts. The mountains of Bulacan are not en- 
tirely free from cattle thieves, but elsewhere is peace. 


Next week, in a concluding paper, Governor-General Taft 
describes the condition of affairs in Northern Luzon, Cavité, 
and other provinces which are ruled over by former insurgent 
Filipinos, including the district affected by the *‘Army Scan- 
dal,’’ giving some curious phases which have grown out of 
the work of forming governments, and shows why we may 
look for a speedy termination of hostilities and be assured 
that the near future will witness the phenomenon of an 
American colony in the Orient, governed principally by its 
native inhabitants. —Kb. 





STRENUOUS LIFE IN THE WEST—PRESENT AND PASSING 








Lassoing a Steer 








The Passing of the Big Grizzly 




















Throwing a Steer for Branding 








Subduing a Wild Bronco 








The Last of the Buffalo 


The most picturesque scenes of the most picturesque country in the world are rapidly becoming traditions. 
peaceful stock-raising, hunting the grizzly is a lost art almost, and the hunter who stalks the ‘‘big horn” leaves civilization far 
behind. In a few years these conditions which stirred men’s blood will become ‘‘old wives’ tales” 




















A Cowboy’s Cafe 


Wild life on the cattle ranges is giving way to 
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sand that once was labelled ‘‘The Great American 

Desert”’ into a civilized community is an old story. 
It has been told in the legends of the real estate circular; it 
has been diuned into the ears of nations by newspapers; it 
has become trite and commonplace by its contemptible famili- 
arity. But suppose one had told in the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem twenty centuries ago how a wilderness had been changed 
into a great market-place in half the time it took the children 
of Israel th go from Egypt to the Promised Land? Would not 
the story of this miracle be a sufficient foundation on which 
to base the proofs of the existence of the true and living God 
who did it? The miraculous growth of the West shows forth 
as clearly the hand of a guiding, omniscient Providence as do 
the miracles and signs and wonders done by the Christ in 
Judea. For is it not as startlirz to see a territory larger 
than half of Europe change in a decade from the domain of 
the red man to the civilization of the white man as to have 
seen the miracle of the loaves and fishes? We who live in 
this twentieth century are enjoying a privilege as high in 
seeing with our own eyes these marvels of God’s workman- 
ship as were they who saw the Christ working His wouders 
in the temple. 

‘““HUSTLERS”’ OF THE PLAINS 


Out West, here on the prairie, this transmutation has come 
so quickly that it is possible to get that perspective which en- 
ables one to see in some measure how the thing was wrought, 
the making of which he saw and of which he was some small 
part. Of course, the settlement of the West has not differed 
from the settlement of any other Anglo-Saxon community in 
history, save in one thing—the element of time. The plains- 
men have done in four decades what the Puritans were nearly 
three centuries doing, and what must have taken the Angles 
and’ the Saxons nearly a thousand years to complete. The 
plainsmen have had steam and electricity and that Archi- 
medean lever, the printing press, to aid them; and yet in 
spirit the boomer of the sixties and seventies differed little 
from the old Saxon adventurers and from the Puritan fathers 
who came to Plymouth Rock. The home-seeker who came 
West to the prairies in the eighties came with the same im- 
pulse that has impelled all Anglo-Saxon tides of emigration 
since the family left the Ganges; and to-day, the home-maker 
who has come to stay is making a community differing only 
in exteriors from the homes in the days of Alfred the Great 
and of the children of the Pilgrims. These plains homes have 
more plumbing, more carpets, more pictures on the walls, 
more organs in the parlor to give the place a fone than had 
the homes of our forefathers; but they are homes of free 
meu; they are the foundations of our society; they are the 
units of our government. 

It is of interest to note that in the Missouri Valley the 
mover who sailed the broad, undulating seas of the prairie 
grass has anchored his ship and disappeared from the hori- 
zon. Coincident with the disappearance of the mover is the 
passing of the men and women who refer to Ohio, Indiana, 
the South or New England as ‘‘backbone.’’ To all the West 
the local habitation is *‘home’’ now, for the first time since 
the plow broke the sod. We have stopped camping; we 
are no longer temporary residents; we are fastened to the 
soil; that portion of the population which came expecting 
to make its fortune and return from whence it came, there 
to spend its days eating the fruits of its industry, has en- 
tirely disappeared. And yet, fifteen years ago, fully one 
half of the population expected to pass its declining years 
upon the soil from which it sprang and die and be buried 
beneath that soil. The other half of the population ex- 
pected to go further west. 

Now the birds of passage have either flown or built them- 
selves nests, and the great plains and prairies of the West 
are the permanent abiding-places of a busy, thrifty people. 
These vast stretches of open country which were first re- 
nowned in song and story of adventure, and later were 
glorified in dazzling tales as the location of the new Eldo- 
tado, from now on will be celebrated in a humbler way. 
They will be recalled by the thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of young men and young women who shall push 
over mountains and across the western sea in the next wave 
of emigration. For when ‘*Home, Sweet Home”’ is sung 
in foreign lands these prairie homes will rise in the fancy of 


= STORY of the transformation of a shifting ocean of 


the wayfarers. 
THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 

Now, the social evolution of the West has occurred upon 
lines parallel to the economic evolution, and the principle of 
the survival of the fittest by natural selection never had a 
more apt example than it has had on these plains, Thirty 
years ago the crops were uncertain fifty miles west of the 
Missouri River. To-day, three hundred miles west of the junc- 
tion of the Missouri River and the Kow crops are as certain 
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as they may be in any other quarter of the globe. Where 
corn would wilt and wither ten years ago now it lifts up its 
head and salutes the July drought, unafraid with any amaze- 
ment. There has been evolution, The seed corn of Illinois 
or of Ohio will not grow profitably to-day in western Kansas. 
Corn has been twenty years climbing the inclined plane from 
the Mississippi to the altitude of Great Bend, Kansas, - Like- 
wise, the plow used to-day in Illinois or in the stump country 
of the Middle States might tickle the earth of the Great Plains 
for countless seasons and only produce a frown of ‘‘gimson’’ 
weeds. And by the same token the farmer from the Middle 
West would starve on a western Kansas farm using the 
methods of his former home, although he might buy the seeds 
and use the implements of the newer country. 

In the West, what may be called the crop scheme, suitable 
to the conditions of the newer land, has evolved itself. Noth- 
ing in geometry has been proved more clearly than this: It 
does not pay to raise grain for sale. The chief end of man 
on a prairie farm is to make a sirloin steak or a ham of pork. 
To that end all energy is conserved. And because the sirloin 
and the ham thrive most Juxuriantly upon Kaffir corn, sor- 
ghum, alfalfa and maize, these crops in the lust ten years have 
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become usual; and timothy, barley, oats, millet, and even 
wheat, have become secondary crops, and do not yield so 
much on the average prairie farm as do the products of the 
dairy and of the henhouse. 

The Western farmer is waxing fat. Five years of rising 
prices have enabled him to pay his debts, under which he 
groaned not so long ago with lamentation that made him the 
subject of caricature. The prairie farmer has money at inter- 
est. Ifeis one of the tentacles of the Money Octopus—the 
same animal that kept him awake nights ten years ago. Re- 
cently ten Butler County (Kansas) farmers, who in 1892 had 
decided that the country was on the verge of moral and ma- 
terial ruin, came into the county seat and bought a National 
Bank. Instances of agricultural prosperity may be found by 
the score by any one who carries home with him a bundle of 
prairie papers, And yet the millennium has not arrived. 

THE WEST WANTS EVERYTHING 

Many things are needed in the West to perfect its commer 
cial and industrial conditions, Probably no other portion of 
the United States is economically so lop-sided as the western 


Mississippi Valley; for it is literally corroded with freight 
rates. Everything that the farmers produce takes a rail- 
road ride before it finds a consumer, and everything the 
farmer consumes takes a railroad ride to his table or to his 
wardrobe. The Kansas farmer, living in the best corn- 
producing land in the world, eats canned corn from Maine. 
Millions of Nebraska shoats wander by the sluggish prairie 
streams and make bacon that graces the boards of kings; yet 
the Nebraska farmer eats side meat and ham, and even saus- 
age, made in Chicago or Kansas City. And the Dakota farmer, 
who raises the tenderest high-grade steer meat in the world, 
goes to the country town butcher shop and takes home third- 
rate beef shipped in refrigerator cars from Omaha or Chicago. 
Wool from New Mexico keeps the mills in New England busy, 
and the Missouri farmer buys clothes made in New York and 
pays freight both ways, from the sheep to the factory and from 
the factory to the clothing dealer. Southern Kansas and 
western Missouri have wonderfyl deposits of lead and zinc. 
The crude product is mined and smelted. In the course of 
time it comes back to the people who mined it, fashioned into 
articles of commerce and sticking full of freight rates. In the 
great wheat lands of western Kansas, Nebraska and the Da- 
kotas are no famous mills. When the flour-sack underwear 
on the little boys who are now playing marbles from the 
Canadian line to the Gulf \ ears through this May, and these 
boys play leapfrog, they will bear an outward and visible sign 
of the miller of Minneapolis. The farmers’ wives of Okla- 
homa will not wear their husbands’ cotton till it has a Massa- 
chusettts stamp upon it and is full of freight in every warp. 
The Colorado farmer takes his hides to Chicago to get them 
made into boots and shoes. In the whole region that drains 
down the western hill into the Great River, nothing is just, 
nothing is true, nothing is of good report unless it be adorned 
with freight. 

Now of course the reason for this economic situation is evi- 
dent. This prairie West is the product of borrowed capital. 
The embers of the cancelled mortgage are still glowing in the 
fireplace. The West is just coming out of the red-ink ac- 
counts of the world’s ledger. The next fifty years will see 
a savings account growing; capital will then appear—home 
capital—the capital that successfully operates home indus- 
tries. For the establishment of new forges and factories and 
looms and mills is a risky business. It is not begun on the 
wholesale plan. Industrial concerns in a new country are 
like true eloquence: they do not consist in speech—not even 
in clamoring editorials in the home paper; they may not be 
brought from afar—for the ‘‘Eastern capitalist’? has grown 
cautions. He no longer plants his money in the furrow 
plowed by the boomer: home industries indeed ‘‘must con- 
sist in the man, in the subject and in the occasion.”’ 


CAPITAL WILL GO WESTWARD 

However, there can be no doubt that they will come to the 
West eventually. This great plains country is beginning to 
be crossed by the caravan of the twentieth century which 
seems ready to stretch its wonderful way from Chicago to 
Hong Kong. Here on these prairies will be the natural 
stocking-place for this caravan. Here nature offers re- 
freshment to man and beast. Here is food for the pilgrims; 
here is raiment for the travellers. Here is iron to shoe the 
steeds of commerce; here are oils and wines, and precious 
stones an@ wood that puts to shame the cedars of Leba- 
non. The caravan will not pass this oasis unheeded. But 
the problem which faces these plainsmen is a simple one: 
Shall the caravan take all these goods, these fabrics, these 
skins, the flesh of these beasts, the corn and wheat, and all 
this treasure of the soil as raw material? Or shall the cara- 
van find things fashioned after the uses of civilization? 

Upon the way the prairie people answer this question de- 
pends their economic future. It rests with themselves to say 
whether the Westerners shall become a part of the civilization 
of the twentieth century or whether they shall continue to 
tend their flocks, till their soil and follow the archaic pursuits 
of a pastoral people, watching the passing caravan, trading 
their wealth for its Oriental bawbles and maintaining but a 
calling acquaintance with the ‘their of all the ages.”” Even 
to faney the Anglo-Saxon sitting on a fence watching the 
procession file by is a picture to create which staggers 
the imagination. These plains people have in their blood the 
traditions of Plymouth Rock and of Jamestown. They will 
hardly adopt the manifest destiny of the Mound Builders and 
the Indians. Some way they will work out their economic 
salvation as they have evolved their social and political inde- 
pendence. Some way—perhaps per aspera over rough roads, 
but some way—they shall reach the stars. 
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per.’? Once upon a time she ‘called them ‘*Ma’’ and 

**Pa.’? It would be unkind to remind Estelle of this, 
and yet more unkind to hint that perhaps, in a generation 
still earlier, she called them ‘‘Mam’’ and *‘Pap.’’ Assuredly 
we progress in the West. 
Even Kstelle, albeit fresh from Smith College and a bit 
superior in her mien, could recall without too serious an 
effort certain scenes of her childhood which antedated the 
period of Smith College and the Continent, of the opera and 
the carriage promenade. She could, if she liked, so strain 
her imagination as to see in review a day when ‘‘Popper,”’ 
instead of rugs and a butler, had a Brussels carpet and a 
hired girl, and a dinner where all the courses came at once. 
There were days before the Brussels carpet, but we should 
uot ask Estelle to remember those—the days of hard, self- 
denying effort, of bitter poverty indeed, of a life unlit by 
aught but the sacred flame of hope, by the torch of an un- 
swerving resolution upon the part of those who were then 
‘*Ma”’ and ‘‘Pa,”’ 

At one stage of the ante-‘‘Popper’’ days there was a college 
in the family, too—a college which had much to do with the 
Smith College of a later day, although the matter was not 
then so understood. It was a college far out in « cornfield, 
upon a high and wind-swept hill, a college big and ghastly 
in its red brick ugliness, a college as yet with no president, 
no faculty, no students, yet with a street-car line running up 
to its gates across the cornfields from the far-off city on the 
sandy river bank. Between the college and the town lay two 
miles of red brown dirt. That land belonged to ‘*Popper,”’ 
or, rather, to ‘‘Pa.’’ Not without a reason was this college 
set upon the hill. Not without recompense would ‘*Pa’’ part 
with any town lot of the many hundreds of town lots which 
lay between the college and the main street of Paradise City. 
A college, do we say? Nay, it was never so little as that. 
It was never less than an Institution, a University. Its 
establishment was one of ‘‘Pa’s’’ greatest achievements in 
the way of accumulating a fortune in lots and lands, 

Those days of the past—the ancient past of fifteen years 
ago—those days of colleges and factories, of salt wells and 
theological seminaries, of fortunes over night and other for- 
tunes over day—how sad that Kstelle cannot remember them 
more distinetly. Never in her life will there come anything 
more vivid, more remarkable, or indeed more significant. 
Estelle has their buoyaney in her step and face to-day. 
Their hope and happiness shine out of her eyes to-day. 

It was all simple and quite logical. The ‘‘Popper’’ of 
three generations ago—who, alas! was called ‘*Pap,’’ or 
perhaps even ‘‘Dad,’’ back in old Virginia or Kentucky or 
Ohio—moved West to give his children a better chance than 
he had had. He had heard the orators, and wanted all his 
boys to be lawyers too, his girls to have a better education ; 
all of which was to be obtained by the purchase of cheaper 
land and the brief wait for its enhancement in value. “Pap 
moved to Iowa. It was ‘*Pa’’ who moved to Kansas, and 
who was wise enough to know that behind him pressed thou- 
sands of Americatis animated, as were his own parents, with 
the wish to better the station of their children. This college 
on the hill was therefore ‘‘Pa’s’’ bait, and a most alluring one. 
The college sounded excellent in the town prospectus, along 
with the salt wells and the four trunk lines of railway. So 
people came to Paradise City and bought ‘*Pa’s’’ town lots, 
far out in the wind-swept prairies. 

There was a president and faculty for the college after a 
while, and there were even students. Society reached the 
Brussels carpet and Ladies’ Home Friend era, The family 
dinner slowly separated into courses. ‘‘Pap’’ learned that 
it was not meet to wear a straw hat and a frock coat at the 
same time, nor a sack coat with a silk hat. There were fewer 
China shepherdesses and more ‘‘Oriental rooms, ’’ and curtains 
became ‘‘draperies.’” And then—Kstelle, the removal Kast, 
Smith’s, the Continent, and all the rest. It was so swift that 
it could be nothing short of noble, so unhesitating that it 
was beautiful. Do you smile at ‘‘Popper’’ even to-day, with 
his rugs and his butler whom he fears, even during dinner? 
Smile not. ‘*Popper’’ is hard upon your heels. In three 
generations he will have all that you have; aud you—well, 
perhaps there may be no You. Estelle will be living in 
London, or Paris, or Hong Kong, her husband perhaps the 
attaché of some American Government that is to be. You 
have no right to smile at ‘‘Popper’’; by this the more espe- 
cially: that ‘*Popper’’ is the hope of America even yet, 
although he is no longer ‘‘Pa.’’ Out of the West he caine. 
by the West he was made, and by his birthright he shall 
take his own wherever it may be. The worse luck for you, 
if you never had a ‘‘Pa’’ or a ‘‘Pap”’ for your paternal par- 
ent, with the wind on his cheek and the sunrise in his heart. 


II 

It is now, then, of ‘‘Popper.’’- Let us see him in the old 
boom days, days of fifteen years ago, when the railroad build- 
ing era was on and the whole population of a country was 
swiftly moving westward. It is pardunable to forget a time 
so long ago, if you never had a part init. If you did have 
such part, then you shall never forget it an you live a thou- 

sand years. Perhaps you saw it, but were not of it. Per- 
haps you “‘travelled”’ through the West of the decade 1880- 
1890. Perhaps you wrote about the West. But you knew 
nothing about the West. In order to understand a country 
it is necessary to live in it, to ‘‘comé to stay,’’ to cast in your 
fortunes with it, to try to make a living there—indeed, 10 
succeed in making a living there. Many there were who 


Te” Estelle calls her parents ‘‘Mommer’’ and ‘‘Pop- 








failed in that purpose, and who hence 
hated the West very cordially, finding 
it quite crude and unfinished. Upon 
the other hand, there were those who 
did not fail—-for instance, ‘‘Popper.”’ 

Whether or not you smile at a boom town depends upon 
whether or not you were of the town, or simply in it. As 
matter of fact, never was life more serious in any corner of 
the world—serious with all the energy and resourcefulness 
and determination of a stern male population resolved to 
make amends for all the past, and that full speedily; re- 
solved to seize the harvest of the day, to live ten years in 
one waning of the moon. If there was humor in that situa- 
tion, it was chiefly to see how swiftly he who found it hu- 
morous became most seriously and desperately in earnest 
with the rest. Morality—what morality was needful under 
a sky where every man was supposed to be able to take care 
of himself? If you doubted the future of the city, was there 
not the College, in full view upon the hill? Could you not 
see the rails of the street-car track running thereto—could 
you not see and believe? If you thought that perhaps the 
other three trunk lines of transcontinental railways might 
not be immediately built through to Paradise City, were there 
not many who would take you aside to no great distance and 
show you the very stakes which the surveyors had driven 
with their own hands? If you hesitated to believe that there 
were to be seven new four-story brick business buildings 
erected on Main Street within the next sixty days, could you 
not go upstairs into the new architect’s office and see for 
yourself the blue-prints of the very plans? Or, if the archi- 
tect had not yet arrived, could you not believe that he was in 
Topeka, drafting these very plans? 

If you feared that this new city was apt to be unsightly 
could you not with ease step into the real estate office of 
the City Bank and see a projection of tree-lined avenues and 
towering steeples, the same a vista of city streets as they 
were to be ten years hence? If you were afraid that crops 
would not grow, could you not step upstairs into the editorial 
rooms of the daily newspaper, and sit on one of the leather- 
eovered armchairs, and talk to the red-mustached editor—the 
very soul of truth and optimism alike—and learn how the rain 
belt was moving steadily westward, and how broom cane and 
Kaffir corn would grow in spite of all, even were there no rain 
for the just or the unjust? Would not alfalfa, three crops a 
summer, grow on this very soil?—and what, in the name of 
justice, was better to eat than alfalfa, tell the editor that! 
Tf real estate was not going up in this city, and going up 
fast, then why should every other office window show a 
shock of wheat, and why'should there be a real estate oflice 
under every hat on Broadway Avenue, and other real estate 
offices in every desk-room space along the street, even in the 
hardware stores? Three hundred real estate agents, and all 
of them making money! What did that mean? Tell the 
editor that! Ah! Thomas, how did you hie yourself down 
the stair from the red-mustached editor’s office, impatient of 
restraint even to the point of impoliteness, seized with the 
fear that the particular window space you saw an hour ago 
and now coveted for your own “‘office’’ might be taken by 
some one more enterprising! You flew, you ran—you, the 
doubter, new come upon the soil. Yet even as you ran you 
were stopped by a man with zeal bursting from his very 
pores. ‘‘Why this haste?’’ you asked. He paused for an 
instant, and his whisper to you sounded like a trumpet, so 








sternly did you ery for secrecy after you had learned his 


errand. ‘‘They’ve struck SALT in the well across the river,’ 
he whispered. ‘‘Man, do you hear?—they’ve struck saLt— 
saut!’ Andso he vanished. That was when you bought 
the far end of Main Street out in the sand. You bought it. 
T'was yours, twas his, and was the slave of thousands. To- 
day ‘tis sand again. The total of currency, as well as of real 
estate, is the same to-day that it was before the boom. 

‘*Popper’’ was at the other end of the street. He knew 
when to let go. Some of the currency stuck to him—some 
of yours and mine and the other fellow’s. We do not grudge 
it. There is Estelle. 

There was a hotel-keeper, a fat, grumpy, grudgy sort of 
man, who charged two dollars a day or ten dollars a week 
for beef and canned goods, and who was housekeeper for one 
hundred real estate and insurance agents, thirty lawyers aud 
as many loan agents. One would think that he was doing 
well enough at feeding folk, yet not so thought he. He 
owned all of Main Street at one time or another, though he 
started in with less than one hundred dollars in cash, for his 
hotel had languished ere the boom began. In sixty days he 
piled up a fortune of one hundred thousand dollars or so; 
that 1s to say, his equities ran into that or something like it. 
He was careless about mere tigures. He never paid more 
than three hundred down on any transaction, but gave notes 
and mortgages with the most regal broaduess of conduct. 
The next day or the next week he sold it all out again to 
some other man, who in turn gave perhaps twice as much 
cash in hand, twice as much in “‘paper’’ of a similar sort. 
This hotel-keeper made twenty thousand dollars in one trade, 
involving the corner on which the new State Bank was to be 
erected—but never was. The newcomer got his first lesson 
in enthusiasm at the hotel over night. The map clinched it. 
You could not by any possibility avoid the fat finger of this 
landlord pointing out the things which had happened, which 
might happen and which were sure to happen. Sometimes 
you bought real estate before breakfast, before yon had really 
gotten away from the side of the railroad track, The hotel- 
keeper was a stern and commanding soul. 





There was a widow, a fair young thing whose husband had 
left her twenty-four thousand dollars in hard cash and a posi- 
tion in a chureh choir, A lawyer friend, also of the chureh 
choir, seeking to benefit the widow, counselled her to buy a 
certain lot on Main Street, in the centre of the town. Woman 
like, she did something else, paying out her entire fortune of 
twenty-four thousand dollars at once to a raseal who left town 
on the next train, after selling her a lot three blocks from the 
one which she had been advised to buy. The lawyer heard 
of it the next day, and sought out the widow to chasten her 
spirit and to tell her how sad he felt for her. 

**What on earth did you want that lot for?’’ asked he. 

“T didn’t want it,’’ said the widow. 

“Then why did you buy it?”’ 

“Why, I bought it to sell,’’ replied the widow. ‘Every 
body is selling lots and I thought I would, too,*’ 

‘But you can’t sell it.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I can. I sold it this morning.’’ 

“Sold it—for what?) What did you get for it?” 

“Forty-eight thousand dollars,’? 1eplied the widow. 
“Wasn't that enough?’ 

The lawyer gasped. It was true—and is historically true. 
The widow had made twenty-four thousaud dollars in just 
twenty-four hours, No wonder the lawyer married her, 

A minister in a certain church, whose wife took boarders 
to help out with the income, got hold of a bit of money from 
some unknown source, and, with the faith that moveth 
mountains, ‘blew it in,’ as one of his parishioners 1e- 
marked, ‘‘like a little man.’’ It was a lucky move—though, 
indeed, one could hardly make an unlucky move where prices 
were going upward so constantly. The minister was not so 
ill a thinker after all. He sold and bought, and sold again, 
moved to another city, in due time built him a tabernacle of 
his own, inaugurated mission work, preached only when he 
felt he had something to say, and has been an intluence for 
the better ever since. 

Two things were new at that time in that part of the world 
—ice-cream soda and the folding-bed. Both were useful. 
The leading druggist’s place became a sort of social clearing- 
house, where all the leaders of the smart set might be met at 
almost any hour testing the merits of the new delectabie. As 
for the folding-bed, it was found in every front and back par- 
lor, being one of those essentially useful inventions which 
always come at just the right time. The folding-bed enabled 
the family to take in as ‘‘roomers’’ twice as many home- 
less young men as could otherwise have been sheltered. The 
young men did not repine. They needed only a sleeping 
place at night. In the daytime they were selling real estate 
or eating ice-cream soda. Where all the young men went so 
swiftly after the boom no one may say. Some of them turned 
up in the Legislature, others went to California to inaugurate 
other booms, a few really came to practice law—for law there 
was a-plenty when the boom was dying down. Two or three 
became teachers in the cellege, and yet others settled down to 
selling nails, or ribbons, or patent rights, 


III 
YET it was nothing short of glorious, this air of a general 
and assuredly immortal prosperity. ‘‘A year ago I was 


worth nothing, back in Iowa,’ said one tall and lean pro- 
moter of swift civilization, ‘and now look at me! I’ve got 
forty lots inside of two miles of Main Street and an option 
on a site which the Missouri Pacific Railroad has got to have 
for its new shops. I’m worth a hundred thousand dollars if 
I’m worth a cent.” And that was accurate enough, though 
chiefly so in view of the second half of his alternatives. 
Young men, old men, all men grew rich in fashion much 
the same. The unspeakable fool was only he who dared 
not to “‘invest’’—to invest of his future, of his hope, of 
his desire, of his hysteria; for the people were indeed gone 
somewhat mad, and the contagion of it stalked abroad—a 
contagion of hope and courage and rebellion, 

So blew the last breath of resolution in the West that was. 
It was but a weakling who could prate of conservatism then. 
Well for the West that it saw this day, so soon to fade. Well 
for the Westerners who lived, if but for a year or two, in the 
day before men worked by hours, before men made labor 
unions, and combinations and ‘*mergers’’ and monopolies. 
3etter for America had the old wild days endured in some 
fashion, more like at least to those that were than to those 
which are to-day. Laugh at the West and the boom town 
if you like, but weep over the life in the great cities of the 
Kast to-day. Ah, Kstelle, Estelle, what have you done to 
us? Methinks ‘‘Popper’’ would rather be back in the old 
sandy streets west of the Missouri, with the tan on his 
cheek, and the waist in his coat, and the wealth of a 
world of hope still glimmering before him, even though that 
were as glittered the images of the far-off, unknown mirage, 
holding perhaps joy and comfort, perhaps ashes and the 
abomination of desolation. Ah, Estelle, we civilized you, 
sent you to Smith’s, taught you to speak softly, taught you 
to put candelabra instead of kerosene lamps upon the dinner 
board, taught you at least to ‘“‘pour’’ if you never learned to 
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brew—but, oh, Estelle, the glory of those days of hope, out 
there in the wind-swept, sun-kissed land, where hope was 
every man’s—Out There, before the loan and investment 
company really did build its four-story front, before the 
second trunk line really did build into town, before the divi- 
sion headquarters really were located there, before the 
College realiy did become a college after all, and the city 
library did go in, and the church did get out of debt and 
learn to have a quartet choir; before ‘**Popper’’ really did 
build a mansion in the second addition to Paradise City and 
stock it with things which then seemed all that heart could 
ask—Out There, Estelle, when the hoof-beats clinked on the 
hard earth, when the corn was green in one of the ‘*good 
‘ when the wind from far away was soft and sweet 
though still impetuous, when the sun was warm and stimu- 
lating, when the air was full of self trust and trust in one’s 
neighbor—-even mayhap the neighbor near by on the buck- 
board seat if not upon the cushion of the automohile—ah, 
Estelle, God bless you! And bless you most of all because 
you bring to us and keep for us, as the heritage of the world, 
the touch and sight and very taste of Then, as it was Out 
There! 


years, ”’ 


IV 


Ovt THERE the boom town rose and towered, at the edge 
of the black dirt and the red, of the loam and of the sand, 
three thousand feet above the sea, and in a sea itself of in- 
imitable and illimitable silver, the shortgrass of the plains, 
the gray buffalo grass which fed the curly herds now gone. 
In the night-time the lights of the town shone across the cool 
spaces red and beckoning, illusive as beacons of some verita- 
ble city of desire, coming no nearer, though you rode and 
rode. In the day the tall frames of the grain elevators 
loomed equally visible and equally deceptive over the sea 
of silver, westward of the sea of green. The ocean of the 
Plains was crossed by a thread of black, the double thread 
of the iron rails. The train for Paradise City was visible for 
ten miles, Here and there the 
gray surface came to be broken by the weedy plowed lines 
of the settler’s *‘claims.’’ Here and there, back in the 
cattle range, the lines of bare and scraggy trees followed 
the sinuous valleys of the gasping streams. Occasionally a 
sod house showed, or the smoke of that yet more primitive 
residence, the dug-out of the buffalo and Indian days scarce 
yet gone by. These days might be found attested still by the 
station agent of the town, who showed you how high and big 
had been the pile of buffalo bones which once lay at the track 
side, long ago, five years ago! Over these wild lands the cur- 
lew circled and screamed, and the coyote called at dawn, and 
ihe antelope wavered and flickered like ghosts; at times gigan- 


crawling across the levels. 


tic in the noonday mirage, which made castles out of shanties 
and cathedrals out of abodes of earthen sods—the vision of 
the land being ever one of something greater, never any les- 
sening being in that air. 

Turn all the silver into green with the warming days of 
spring, put here and there a faint pink rose, a flower of tawn 
or a rude blossom of hardy blue, harrow the sky with advanc- 
ing bands of wild geese northward bound, fill the air with the 
twitterings of sparrows and the rich, choking, throatful notes 
of the yellow-breasted larks, canopy 1t all with blue and white, 
sweep it all with a wind barren of chill though full of chal- 
lenge—and then ride up to the gates of Paradise City, with 
your question solved for yourself why this city, set apart, 
should be so full of hope! What wonder money brought 
two and three per cent a month, whereas now it brings but 
the same per year? What wonder the loan sharks grew rich? 
No one grudged them their good houses and their surrey 
wagons—nay, nor their folding-beds nor their ice-cream 
soda, For out in the wind-swept spaces the green of the 
claims was growing taller, and the cross hatching of red- 
brown weeds upon the silver gray was becoming thicker, 
and the trails cut into the iron soil were gathering dust to 
follow after homing wheels. The land was taken over. 


Vv 

APPROACH the land Out There with mirth or reverence, as 
you may be constructed ‘light of mind or thoughtful. As- 
suredly, if you ever understood it—which is to say if you 
were ever a part of it—there could be no irreverence in 
your mind thereafter, even though you smiled at certain of 
its fantasies. ‘‘Popper’’ and Paradise City—what was their 
reason? Fool, can you not answer? Voild Estelle! 

There was desperation, too, as well as sheer hope, in the 
boom at Paradise City. These folk had fled from that which 
lay behind them. Their capital lay for the most part in the 
fact that they had not yet had their chance. There is quite 
as much genius and talent and ability buried in unknown 
places as there is genius monumented and inscribed and 
remembered and worshipped. The West Out There was 
the land of opportunity for many of these, and they had 
been less than human in intelligence had they not realized 
that the day of opportunity was to be brief. ‘‘Let us 
hope,”’ said the men of Paradise; ‘‘let us hope loudly and 
vauntingly and swiftly as we may, for truly our day of hope 
is this day and not any 8ther, nor apt long to endure.”’ So 
they raged in a very riot of optimism, of which the strangest 
part is that not one of them was for an instant deceived, nor 
for an instant deceived any other man. That is the won- 
der of it—in the wildest of boom towns there was no im- 
morality of trade, no deceit in commerce. The folly of it 


all was writ large, and was accepted of all simply because 
it was folly, so dear, so sweet, so soon to pass away, as all 
men knew. 

The greatest of the boom towns is the metropolis of the 
East, but here the game is different. The sellers of the fu- 
ture here trade not in hope, not in chances, but in cer- 
tainties, and certainties all in their own hands. The capital 
of the metropolis is different from the capital of Out There. 
In Paradise City there were three hundred real estate dealers, 
young men who eventually had not a dollar, but who each 
had a quarter section or so of land. Each one was a unit, 
and did his own thinking. His shirt was open at the throat, 
and he looked you calmly in the eye. In our later and more 
merciless boom town behold our young men drilled to a lock- 
step of precision, and each with a bat-wing tie like unto that 
of his brother, Over these is set one who rose from a barrow- 
trundler’s place to the presidency of some big monopoly, with 
a salary of one hundred thousand dollars a year. My young 
man, my boy, is taken to a place whence he may see this prod- 
uct of late America, this man with the presidency and the 
salary. ‘‘Listen, my boy,’’ says his parent. ‘‘Listen! 
Whisper it not, but set it in your heart. That is Mr. 
Schraub. His salary is a hundred thousand dollars a year. 
Listen, my boy. You may yet be a Schraub!”’ 

So much for Paradise in the East. God deliver us from 
Schraubs. Far better were it for the boy were he a Bill 
Jones on the prairies, with a shotgun over his shoulder and 
a quarter section of his own. He were the better and the 
more useful citizen, though he cracked no whip over any 
head save his own. 

We could forgive ‘‘Popper’’ anything, because he is the 
‘*Popper’’ of Estelle. But really there was not so much to 
forgive. He simply realized that the American people rally 
ever around the schoolhouse. Ubi collegium, ibi patria! 
‘*Popper’’ used his red brick college and his street railway 
thereto both wisely and well. If you doubt, go and look at 
the two trunk lines which do indeed intersect at Paradise 
City to-day. Thus you may see how ‘‘Popper’’ and his 
family rose through the era of horsehair into that of plush and 
rep, came at last to abandon the embroidered ‘‘throws’’ for 
chair-backs and mantels, and not to say ‘*cloisdonnay’’ when 
they wanted cloisonné. Witness the genesis of Estelle, now 
fresh from Smith—turned out exquisitely, whether for golf 
or saddle, for auto or opera chair, well poised, accurate, in- 
fallible, well in hand. 

Estelle will marry some day. She will have four children. 
Her daughter will have two. Her mother had eight, and 
loved them all, when the sand was in their shoes, and the 
wind was in their hair, and they called her ‘‘Ma,’’ Out There 
—in the land gone by, Out There. 








DE* pulled up stakes en said good-by, but dey doin’ er de 


best: 
Bo'n in de_ sweet 


West; 


South-country, 


Dey heerd de sound er der cities fur off whar de wild winds 


roam, 
takin’ 


Home. 


En dey light belongin’s dey 


ONE fum de sunny gyardens en 


Fum de fleece er de fields er 
fields er wheat; 
Fightin’ de war-whoop Injuns whar 


En’ lightin’ dey cabin fires right in 


T’S a regular scatteration—fur ez 
bad 


Some of ‘em 'crost de ocean, fightin’ de Philistines; 


3ut de news what allus comin’, en 


blest, 


Is—dey doin’ well fer de country, fum de white East ter de 


West. 


SAREA 


en growin’ 


de ol’-time medders sweet, 
cotton ter de gold er de 


de Cyclone’s face! 


de big sun shines— 


makin’ de _ ol’ 


day, 
up wid de 


No plains too dry en level, no 


time. 


went fum de hills er 


O'N ter work—en dey love it: 


Dey with de worl’ in its rollin’ 


in de light er dis Freedom 


en rollin’ de brighter way; 
hills too high ter climb, 


Fer dey knows de seed'll blossom ter de sheaf er de harvest 


EY done th’owed off de slumbers, de dreams er de lone- 


some night; 


Dey helpin’ ter build de cities, en makin’ de most er Light; 
Up wid de airly mawnin’, en den wid de settin’ sun, 


Reapin’ de richest blessin’s in de joy er de work well done. 


de bareback hosses race, 


honey drains 


plains! 
folks 
down: 


’roun’! 


T’S a stretch fum dese hills en medders, 


whar de bee de 


En you drowse in summer shadders, ter de red er de sunset 
But dey ain’t no fence eround ’em, no way fer ter hol’ ’em 


De country’s de Freedom country, en de worl’ is Home all 
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SENATOR HERNANDO MONEY 


Senator Money of Mississippi had a fight with a 
Washington street car conductor who tried to eject 
him for not paying his fare. He was arrested on the 
charge of cutting the conductor with a knife. Ex- 
actly six years before Senator Money and Rep- 
resentative Hall had a ‘“‘difference of opinion” 


in a committee room. 

















MISS CLARA BARTON 


Miss Clara Barton, head of the Red Cross So- 
ciety, will probably be granted by the present Con- 
gress a life pension of $5,000 a year, in recognition 
of her public services. Among Miss Barton’s more 
recent services were her efforts to succor the dis- 
tressed in the great storms of Texas. Next month 


the Red Cross Convention meets at St. Petersburg. 








GENERAL J. FRANKLIN BELL 


General J. Franklin Bell, after a campaign of the 
utmost skill, vigor, and peril, has succeeded in cap- 
turing General Malvar, one of the most famous 
fighters of the revolution. General Bell prosecuted 
his campaign against Malvar so furiousJy that the 
“anti-imperialist” press compared him with Weyler, 


the much reviled. 








COMMISSIONER E. F, WARE 


E. F. Ware of Kansas succeeds Henry Clay 
Evans as Pension Commissioner. He is not 
known as a politician, but commended himself to 
President Roosevelt by his writings under the 
pen-name of “‘Ironquill.’”’ He has written much 
doggerel, his most famous lines being on the battle 


of Manila, and punning on the Admiral’s name. 




















LORD KELVIN 


Sir William Thomson, the most illustrious sci- 
entist living, better known, since his elevation to 
the peerage ten years ago, as Lord Kelvin, is visit- 
ing this country. He is the inventor, or improver, 
of many navigation instruments. He expresses 
confidence in the success of wireless telegraphy, 


but thinks Santos-Dumont’s airship impracticable. 





CAPTAIN CHARLES E. CLARK 
Captain Charles E. Clark, the hero of the famous 


trip of the “Oregon” from San Francisco to Key 
West, and of some brilliant fighting against the 
Spaniards, has declined the honor of representing 
the United States Navy at King Edward’s corona- 
tion. The expense, he says, will be too heavy for 
him personally to bear, hence his refusal. 




















SENATOR PLATT OF CONNECTICUT 


Senator Orville H. Platt of Connecticut, author 
of the famous “Platt Amendment” establishing the 
relatidns between the United States and Cuba, of- 
fered an amendment to the Chinese Exclusion bill 
so satisfactory as to put an end to attempts at 
severer legislation. It extends the operation of 
present laws to the termination of the treaty. 





PROFESSOR WILLIAM R. BROOKS 
On April 14, Prof. William R. Brooks, Director 
of Smith Observatory, Geneva, N. Y., discovered 
his twenty-third comet in the northwest corner of 
the great square of Pegasus. The comet was mov- 
ing rapidly across this constellation toward the sun. 
He discovered his first comet October 4, 1881, 

simultaneously with Dr. Denning of England. 


Copyright 1894 by F. Gutekunst 





REAR-ADMIRAL JOHN C, WATSON 


Rear-Admiral John C. Watson has been appointed 
to represent the American Navy at King Edward’s 
coronation in place of Captain Clark, who declined. 
He was in commend of the fieet despstched to at- 
tack the Spanish coasts, or follow Camara’s squad- 
ron to Asiatic waters, and when the war ended he 
succeeded Admiral Dewey in the Philippines. 








GENERAL NELSON A. MILES 


General Nelson A. Miles, Commanding the U.S, 
Army, has become conspicuous in a series of 
quarrels with the President and Secretary Root. 
His attack on the Philippine campaign has been 
made the subject of a great deal of criticism and 
comment by the newspapers of the country, some 


favorable, some otherwise. 


Copyright 1898 by P. H. Anderson, New York 





ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN 
Archbishop Michael Augustine Corrigan, head of 
the Catholic diocese of New York, who is recovering 
from pneumonia at the archiepiscopal residence, 
had been in bad health for some time. He has 
been Metropolitan of the diocese since 1885, when 
he succeeded Cardinal McCloskey. The Arch- 


bishop is one of the great leaders of the church. 





MAJOR CORNELIUS GARDENER 


Major Cornelius Gardener, U.S. A., Civil Gov- 
ernor of the Province of Tayabas, created a sensa- 
tion by his report upon the Philippines. This 
report was held back by Secretary Root until de- 
manded by Congress, and was the basis of General 
Miles’s statements in his famous plan of pacification. 


He thinks Americans are provoking revolution. 
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has no superior from a scenic standpoint. In its 
passage through the Cascade range of mountains 
hea bles it has eaten a gorge far nobler and grander than 

SSSSs33555 SSS 35 SSS is formed by any other navigable river of our 
land. Its mighty palisades, thousands, not hun- 

° ° dreds of feet high, make pygmies of those on the 
American Success Series Hudson; its Great Falls, as Lewis and Clark 
called them, and the succeeding Dalles, are a 

i feature found on no other of our great streams ; 


‘‘ Improvement the order of the age’’ its historic Cascades, originally an impediment 
to navigation, are now overcome by a govern- 














eaters Acts wer es ua i ment canal; the beautiful waterfalls, hundreds 

of feet high, that drop gracefully from the cliffs 

Success, to the level of the tide-heaving stream, are a 

The Smith Premier precious heritage of memory to him or her who 
has seen them. 

Typewriter The traveler to the North Pacific Coast 


‘should’ linger at Portland, a beautiful city and 
one of the termini of the Northern Pacific, and 
‘ ride on the bosom of the great river at least to 
the Cascades and return, and, if possible, stage- 
coach it to Cloud Cap Inn, on a shoulder of Mt. 
Hood, and from there look out over a vast 
stretch of primeval Cascade forest and mountain. 
A trip to the fine beaches at the mouth of 
the Columbia and to Astoria will also be a 
pleasurable one. 





Rev. Dr. CHARLES H. PARKHURST 


produces his sermons on the typewriter 





American Success Series in Book Form.—At the end of this year, the Smith Premier Typewriter 


Company will publish a handsome booklet containing pictures and brief biographies nh gp aarp ge Amer- 

icans who have profited by their use of stenograpby or typewriting. These books will be mailed free only to H in s 

persons who send us their names and addresses, with request for same. Send six cents in stamps to Chas. S. Fee, G. P. & T. 
A. N. P. R., St. Paul, Minn., for a copy of «* Wonder- 


land 1902.” 
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T": JUNIOR OFFICERS of Fort Crockett had organ- 

ized a mess at the post trader’s. ‘‘And a mess it 
certainly is,’’ said Lieutenant Ranson. The dining- 
table stood between hogsheads of molasses and a blazing log 
fire, the counter of the store was their buffet, a pool-table 
with a cloth, blotted like a map of the Great Lakes, their 
sideboard, and Indian Pete acted as butler., But none of 
these things counted against the great fact that each even- 
ing Mary Cahill, the daughter of the post trader, presided 
over the evening meal, and turned it into a banquet. From 
her high chair behind the counter, with the cash-register 
on her one side and the weighing scales on the other, she gave 
her little Senate laws, and smiled upon each and all with the 
kind impartiality of a comrade. 

At least, at one time she had been impartial. But of late 
she smiled upon all save Lieutenant Ranson. When he talked, 
she now looked at the blazing log fire, and her cheeks glowed 
and her eyes seemed to reflect the lifting flame. 

For tive years, ever since her father brought her from the 
convent at St. Louis, Mary Cahill had watched officers come 
and officers go. Her knowledge concerning them, and their 
public and private affairs, was vast and mis- 
cellaneous. She was acquainted with the 
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obstinate silence. No one had ever seen Cahill smile. He 
himself occasionally joked with others in a grim and embar- 
rassed manner. But no one had ever joked with him, It 
was reported that he came from New York, where, it 
was whispered, he had once kept bar on the Bowery for 
McTurk. 

Sergeant Clancey of G Troop was the authority for this, 
But when, presuming on that supposition, he claimed ac- 
quaintanceship with Cahill, the post trader spread out his 
hands on the counter and stared at the sergeant with cold 
and disconcerting eyes. ‘‘I never kept bar nowhere,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I never been on the Bowery, never been in New 
York, never been east of Denver in my life. What was it 
you ordered?”’ 

‘*Well, mebbe I’m wrong,** growled the sergeant. 

But a month later when a coyote howled down near the 
Indian village, the sergeant said insinuatingly, ‘Sounds just 
like the ery of the Whyos, don’t it??? And Cahill, who was 
listening to the wolf, unthinkingly nodded his head. 

The sergeant snorted in triumph. ‘*Yah, I told you so!”’ 
he cried. ‘*A man that’s never been on the Bowery, and 
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traditions of every regiment, with its war 
record, with its peace-time politics, its nick- 
names, its scandals, even with the earnings 
of each company canteen. At Fort Crockett, 
which lay under her immediate observation, 
she knew more of what was going forward 
than did the regimental adjutant, more even 
than did the Colonel’s wife. If Trumpeter 
Tyler flatted on church call, if Mrs. Stick- 
ney applied to the quartermaster for three 
feet of stovepipe, if Lieutenant Curtis were 
granted two days’ leave for quail shooting, 
Mary Cahill knew it; and if Mrs. ‘‘Cap- 
tain’’ Stairs obtained the post ambulance 
for a drive to Kiowa City, when Mrs, 
‘‘Captain’’ Ross wanted it for a picnic, she 
knew what words passed between those 
ladies, and which of the two wept. She 
knew all of these things, for each evening 
they were retailed to her by her ‘*boarders.”’ 
Her boarders were very loyal to Mary Cahill. 
Her position was a difficult one, and had it 
not been that the boy officers were so un- 
derstanding, it would have been much more 
difficult. For the life of a regimental post 
is as circumscribed as the life on a ship-of- 
war, and it would no more be possible for 
the ship’s barber to rub shoulders with the 
admiral’s epaulets than that a post trader’s 
child should visit the ladies on the ‘‘line,’’ 
or that the wives of the enlisted men should 
dine with the young girl from whom th.y 
**took in’? washing. 

So, between the upper and the nether 
grindstones, Mary Cahill was left without 
the society of her own sex, and was of 
necessity forced to content herself with the 
society of the officers. And the officers 
played fair. Loyalty to Mary Cahill was 
a tradition at Fort Crockett, which it was 
the duty of each succeeding regiment to 
sustain, Moreover, her father, a dark, 
sinister man, alive only to money-making, 
was known to handle a revolver with the 
alertness of a town marshal. ‘ 











The next morning, when the exchange was he post 
trader turned from arranging cans of condensed an 
upper shelf to face the sergeant’s revolver, 

He threw up his hands to the level of his ears as though 
expressing sharp unbelief, and waited in silence. The se 
geant advanced until the gun rested on the counter, its muz 
zle pointing at the pit of Cahill’s stomach. ‘You or me has 
got to leave this post, * said the sergeant, **and I can’t desert, 
so I guess it’s up to you.”” 

“What did you talk for?’ asked Cahill. Tis attitude was 
still that of shocked disbelief, but his tone expressed a full 
acceptance of the situation and a desire to temporize 

“At first I thought it might be that new ‘cruity’ in F 
Troop,” explained the sergeant. **You came near making 
me kill the wrong man. What harm did I do you by saving 
you kept bar for MeTurk?) What’s tliere in that to get hot 
about?’’ 

**You said I run with the Whyos.”’ 

**What the h—I do I care what you’ve doue!’* roared the 
sergeant. ‘‘I don’t know nothing about you, but I don’t 
mean you should shoot me in the back. I’m going to tell 

this to my bunky, an’ if I get shot up the ' 
Troop’ll know who done it, and you'll 
hang for it. Now, what are you going to 
do?”’ 


Cahill did not tell what he would do; for, 
from the other store, the low voice of Mary 
Cahill ealled, ‘‘Father! Oh, father!’ 

The two men dodged, and eyed eacl 
other guiltily. The sergeant gazed at the 
buffalo robe portiéres with wide-opencd 


eyes. Cahill’s hands dropped from the 
region of his ears, and fell flat upon the 
counter, 


When Miss Mary Cahill pushed aside the 
portiéres Sergeant Clancey of G Troop was 
showing her father the mechanism of the 
new regulation revolver. He apparently was 
having some difficulty with the cylinder, for 
his face was red. Her father was eying the 
gun with the critical approval of an expert. 

‘**Father,’’ said Miss Cahill petulanily, 
“why didn’t you answer? Where is the 
blue stationery—the sort Major Ogden al 
ways buys? He’s waiting.”’ 

The eyes of the post trader did not wan 
der from the gun before him. ‘*Next to 
the blank books, Mame,’’ he said, ‘On 
the second shelf.” 

Miss Cahill flashed a dazzling smile at the 
big sergeant, and whispered, so that the 
officer in the room behind her might not 
overhear, ‘‘Is he trying to sell you govern- 
ment property, dad? Don’t you touch it 
Sergeant, I’m surprised at you tempting my 





poor father.’? She pulled the two buffalo 
robes close around her neck so that her face 
only showed between them, It was a 
sweet, lovely face, with frank, boyish eyes 

“When the major’s gone, sergeant,’’ 
she whispered, “being your gun around 
my side of the store and I’ll buy it from 
you,” 

The sergeant nodded in violent t 





laughing noiselessly and slapping hi 
in a perfect eestasy of delight. 

The curtains dropped aud the face disap 
peared, 

The sergeant fingered the gun and Cahill 











Since the day she left the convent Mary 
Cahill had held but two affections: one for 
this grim, taciturn parent, who brooded 
over her as jealously as a lover, and the 
other for the entire United States Army. The Army re- 
turned her affection without the jealousy of the father, and 
with much more than his effusiveness. But when Lieu- 
tenant Ranson arrived from the Philippines, the affections 
of Mary Cahill became less generously distributed, and her 
heart fluttered hourly between trouble and joy. 

There were two rooms on the first floor of the post trader’s 
—this big one, which only officers and their women folk might 
enter, and the other, the exchange of the enlisted men. The 
two were separated by a partition of logs and hung with 
shelves on which were displayed calicoes, tinned meats, and 
patent medicines. A door, cut in one end of the partition 
with buffalo robes for portiéres, permitted Cahill to pass 
from behind the counter of one store to behind the counter 
of the other. On one side Mary Cahill served the Colonel’s 
wife with many yards of silk ribbons to be converted into 
german favors, on the other her fathe: weighed out bears’ 
claws (manufactured in Hartford, Conn,, from turkey-bones) 
to make a necklace for Red Wing, the squaw of the Arrephao 
chieftain. He waited upon every one with gravity, and in 


He threw up his hands to the level of his ears 


knows the call of the Whyo gang! The drinks are on you, 
Cahill.”’ 

The post trader did not raise his eyes, but drew a damp 
cloth up and down the counter, slowly and heavily, as a 
man sharpens a knife on a whetstone. 

That night, as the sergeant went up the path to the post, 
a bullet passed through his hat. Clancey was a forceful man, 
and forceful men, unknown to themselves, make enemies, so 
he was uncertain as to whether this came from a trooper he 
had borne upon too harshly, or whether, in the darkness, 
he had been picked off for some one else. The next night, 
as he passed in the full light of the post trader’s windows, a 
shot came from among the dark shadows of the corral, and 
when he immediately sought safety in numbers among the 
Indians, cowboys and troopers in the exchange, he was in 
time to see Cahill enter it from the other store, wrapping up 
a bottle of pain-killer for Mrs. Stickney’s cook. But Clancey 
was not deceived. He observed with satisfaction that the 
soles and the heels of Cahill’s boots were wet with the black 
mud of the corral. 


folded his arms defiantly. 

**Well?”’ he said. 

‘“*Well?’’ asked the sergeant. 

“T should think you could see how it is,’* said Cahill 
“without my having to tell you.” 

“You mean you don’t want she should know?” 

“My God, no! Not even that I kept a bar.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know nothing. I don’t mean to tell not! 
ing anyway, so if you'll promise to be good J’ll eull this 
off.”” 

For the first time in the history of Fort Crockett Cahill was 
seen to smile. ‘*May I reach under the counter now?’ he 
asked. 

The sergeant grinned appreciatively, and shifted his gun 
“Yes, but I'll keep this out until I’m sure it’s a bottle,”* he 
said, and laughed boisterously, 

For an instant, under the cover of the counter, Cahill’s 
hand touched longingly upon the gun that lay there, and 
then passed on to the bottle beside it. He drew it forth, 
and there was the clink of glasses. 

In the other room Mary Cahill winked at the major, but 
that officer pretended to be both deaf to the clink of the 
glasses and blind to the wink. And so the incident was 
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The Fifth of May, or as it is known in Mexico, el Cinco de Mayo, is a national holiday of the Mexicans. It is practically the equivalent of the Amp 
on the throne as emperor. Maximilian was captured in 1867 with his two generals, Miramon and Mejia, and shot on June 19 of the same year. ThegMe 
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ican Fourth of July. On that day, in 1862, a force of Mexicans defeated at Puebla the French invading army that was trying to set up Maximilian 
The picture shows the famous “‘Rurales,”’ or rural police, parading in celebration of the day 


em@exicans make a great military fete day of el Cinco de Mayo. 











closed. Had it not been for the folly of Lieutenant Ranson 
it would have remained closed. 

A week before this happened a fire had started in the Wil- 
low Bottoms among the tepees of some Kiowas, and the 
prairie, as far as one could see, was bruised and black. From 
the post it looked as though the sky had been raining ink, At 
the time all of the regiment but G and H Troops was out on a 
practice march experimenting with a new-fangled tabloid ra- 
tion. As soon as it turned the buttes it saw from where the 
light in the heavens came and the practice march became a 
race. 

At the post the men had doubled out under Lieutenant Ran- 
son with wet horse-blankets, and while he led G Troop to fight 
the flames, H Troop, under old Major Stickney, burned a space 
around the post across which the men of G Troop retreated, 
stumbling, with their ears and shoulders wrapped in the smok- 
ing blanke The sparks beat upon them and the flames fol- 
lowed so fast that, as they ran, the blazing grass burned their 
lacings, and they kicked their gaiters ahead of them. 

When the regiment arrived it found everybody at Fort 
Crockett talking enthusiastically of Ranson’s conduct and 
resentfully of the fact that he had regarded the fire as one 
which had been started for his especial amusement. 

**T assure you,’’ said Mrs. Bolland to the colonel, ‘‘if it 
hadn’t been for young Ranson we would have been burned 
in our beds; but he was most aggravating. He treated it as 
though it were Fourth of July tireworks. It is the only en- 
tertainment we have been able to offer him since he joined in 
which he has shown the slightest interest.’’ Nevertheless, it 
was generally admitted that Ranson had saved the post. He 
had been ubiquitous. He had been seen galloping into the 
advancing tlames like a stampeded colt, he had reappeared 
like a wraith in columns of black, whirling smoke, at the 
same moment his voice issued orders from twenty places. 
One instant he was visible beating back the fire with a wet 
blanket, waving it above him jubilantly, like a substitute at 
the Army-Navy game when his side scores, and the next 
staggering from out of the furnace dragging an asphyxiated 
trooper by the collar, and shrieking, ‘*Hospital steward, hos- 
pital steward! here’s a man on fire, Put him out, and send 
him back to me, quick!” 

Those who met him in the whirlwind of smoke and billow- 
ing tlame related that he chuckled continuously. ‘‘Isn’t this 
fun?’ he yelled at them, ‘‘Say, isn’t this the best ever? I 
wouldn’t have missed this for a trip to New York!”’ 

When the colonel, having visited the hospital and spoken 
cheering words to those who were sans hair, sans eyebrows 
and with bandaged hands, complimented Lieutenant Ranson 
on the parade ground before the assembled regiment, Ran- 
son ran to his hut muttering strange and fearful oaths. 

That night at mess he appealed to Mary Cahill for sym- 











pathy. ‘‘Goodness, mighty me!’’ he cried, *‘did you hear 
him? Wasn’t it awful? If I'd thought he was going to 


hand me that I’d have deserted. What’s the use of spoiling 
the only fun we’ve had that way? Why, if I’d known you 
could get that much excitement out of this rank prairie I'd 
have put a match to it myself three months ago. It’s the 
only fun I’ve had, and he goes and preaches a funeral ora- 
tion at me.”’ 

Ranson came into the army at the time of the Spanish war 
because it promised a new form of excitement, and because 
everybody else he knew had gone into it too. As the son of 
his father he was made an adjutant-general of volunteers 
with the rank of captain, and unloaded on the staff of a 
Southern brigadier, who was slated never to leave Charles- 
ton. But Ranson suspected this, and, after telegraphing his 
father for three days, was attached to the Philippines con- 
tingent and sailed from San Francisco in time to carry mes- 
sages through the surf when the volunteers moved upon 
Manila. More cabling at the cost of many Mexican dollars 
caused him to be removed from the staff, and given a second 
lieutenancy in a volunteer regiment, and for two years he 
pursued the little brown men over the paddy sluices, burned 
villuges, looted churches, and collected bolos and altar cloths 
with that irresponsibility and contempt for regulations which 
is found chiefly in the appointment from civil life. Incident- 
ally, he enjoyed himself so much that he believed in the army 
he had found the one place where excitement is always in the 
air, and as excitement was the breath of his nostrils he ap- 
plied for a commission in the regular army. On his record he 
was appointed a second lieutenant in the Twentieth Cavalry, 
and on the return of that regiment to the States—was buried 
alive at Fort Crockett. 

After six months of this 
table Ranson broke forth in open rebellion. 
can’t stand it a day longer,’’ he cried. 
resig 

From behind the counter Mary Cahill heard him in horror. 
Second Lieutenants Crosby and Curtis shuddered. They were 
sons of officers of the regular army. Only six months before 
they themselves had been forwarded from West Point done 
up in neat new uniforms. The traditions of the Academy of 
loyalty and discipline had been kneaded into their vertebrie. 
In Ranson they saw only the horrible result of giving com- 
missions to civilians. 

**Maybe the post will be gayer now that spring has come,”’ 
said Curtis hopefully, but with a doubtful look at the open fire. 

**T wouldn’t do anything rash,’’ urged Crosby. 

Miss Cahill shook her head. ‘‘Why, I like it at the post,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and I’ve been here five years—ever since I left the 
convent—and [—”’ 

Ranson interrupted, bowing gallantly. ‘‘Yes, I know, 
Miss Cahill,’’ he said, ‘‘but I didn’t come here from a con- 


exile one night at the mess 
“T tell you I 
“I’m going to 









vent. I came here from the blood-stained fields of war. Now, 
out in the Philippines there’s always something doing. They 


give you half # troop, and so long as you bring back enough 
Mausers and don’t get your men cut up, you can fight all over 
the shop and no questions asked. But all I do here is take 
eare of sick horses. Any vet. in the States has seen as much 
fighting as I have in the last half-year. I might as well have 
had charge of horse-car stables.’ 

‘*There is some truth in that,’’ said Curtis cautiously. ‘‘If 
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you do resign, certainly no one can accuse you of resigning 
in the face of the enemy.”’ 

‘*EKnemy, ye gods!’’ roared Ranson, ‘‘Why, if I were to 
see a Moro entering that door with a bolo in each fist I’d 
fall on his neck and kiss him. I’m not tramed to this garri- 
son business. You fellows are. They took all the sporting 
blood out of you at West Point; one bad mark for smoking a 
cigarette, two bad marks for failing to salute the instructor in 
botany, and all the excitement you ever knew were charades 
and a cadet hop at Cullum Hall. But, you see, before I weut 
to the Philippines with Merritt I’d been there twice on a fel- 
low’s yacht, and we'd tucked the Spanish governor in his bed 
with his spurs on. Now, I have to sit around and hear old 
Bolland tell how he put down a car strike in St. Louis, and 
Stickney’s long-winded yarns of Table Mountain and the 
Bloody Angle. He doesn’t know the Civil War’s over. I 
tell you, if I can’t get excitement on tap I’ve got to make it, 
and if I make it out here they'll court-martial me. So there's 
nothing for it but to resign.” 

“You'd better wait till the end of the week,’ said Crosby, 
grinning. ‘‘It’s going to be full of gayety. Thursday, pay- 
master’s coming out with our cash, and to-night that Miss 
Post from New York arrives in the up stage. She’s to visit 
the colonel, so everybody will have to give her a good time.”’ 

‘Yes, I certainly must wait for that,’’ growled Ranson; 
‘‘there probably will be progressive euchre purties all along 
the line, and we'll sit up as late as ten o’clock and stick litule 
gilt stars on ourselves. ”’ 

Crosby laughed tolerantly. 

**T see your point of view,’’ he said. ‘*I remember when 
my father took me to Monte Carlo I saw you at the tables with 
enough money in front of you to start a bank. I remember 
my father asked the croupiers why they allowed a chiid of 
your age to gamble. I was just a kid then, and so were you, 
I remember | thought you were the devil of a fellow.” 

Ranson looked sheepishly at Miss Cahill and laughed. 
“Well, so I was—then,’’ he said. ‘‘Anybody would be a 
devil of a fellow who'd been brought up as I was, with a 
doting parent who owns a trust and doesn’t know the 
proper value of money. And yet you expect me to be 
happy with a fifty-cent limit game, and twenty miles of 
burned prairie. I tell you I’ve never been broken to it. I 
don’t know what not having your own way means. And 
discipline! Why, every time I have to report one of my 
men to the colonel I send for him afterward and give him 
a drink and apologize to him. I tell you the army doesn’t 
mean anything to me unless there’s something doing, and as 
there is no fighting out here I’m for the back room of the 
Holland House and a rubber-tired automobile. Little old New 
York is good enough for me!”’ 

As he spoke these fateful words of mutiny Lieutenant Ran- 
son raised his black eyes and snatched a swift side glance at 
the face of Mary Cahill, It was almost as though it were from 
her he sought hisanswer. He could not himself have told what 
it was he would have her say. But ever since the idea of leav- 
ing the army had come to him, Mary Cahill and the army had 
become interchangeable and had grown to mean one and the 
same thing. He fought against this condition of mind fiercely. 
He had determined that without active service the army was 
intolerable; but that without Mary Cahill civil life would also 
prove intolerable, he assured himself did not at all follow. He 
had laughed at the idea. He had even argued it out sensibly. 
Was it reasonable to suppose, he asked himself, that after cir- 
cling the great globe three times he should find the one girl on 
it who alone could make him happy, sitting behind a post trad- 
er’s counter on the open prairie? His interest in Miss Cahill 
was the result of propinquity, that was ail. It was due to the 
fact that there was no one else at hand, because he was sorry 
for her loneliness, because her absurd social ostracism had 
touched his sympathy. How long after he reached New 
York would he remember the litle comrade with the brave 
boyish eyes set in the delicate, feminine head, with its great 
waves of gorgeous hair? It would not be long, he guessed. 
He might remember the way she rode her pony, how she 
swung from her Mexican saddle and caught up a gauntlet 
from the ground. Yes, he certainly would remember that, 
and he would remember the day he had galloped after her 
and ridden with her through the Indian village, and again 
that day when they rode to the waterfall and the Lover’s Leap. 
And he would remember her face at night as it bent over the 
books he borrowed for her, which she read while they were 
at mess, sitting in her high chair with her chin resting in her 
palms, staring down at the book before her. And the triek 
she had, whenever he spoke, of raising her head and looking 
into the fire, her eyes lighting and her lips smiling. They 
would be pleasant memories, he was sure. But once back 
again in the whirl and rush of the great world outside of 
Fort Crockett, even as memories they would pass away. 

Mary Cahill made no outward answer to the rebellious 
utterance of Lieutenant Ranson. She only bent her eyes on 
her book and tried to think what the post would hold for her 
when he had carried out his threat and betaken himself into 
the world and out of her life forever. Night after night she 
had sat enthroned behind her barrier and listened to his talk, 
wondering deeply. He had talked of a world she knew only 
in novels, in history, and in books of travel. His view of it 
was not an educational one; he was no philosopher, nor 
trained observer. He remembered London—to her the capi- 
tal of the world—chiefly by its restaurants, Cairo on account 
of its execrable golf links. He lived only to enjoy himself. 
His view was that of a boy, hearty and healthy and seeking 
only excitement and mischief. She had heard his tales of his 
brief career at Harvard, of the reunions at Henry’s American 
bar, of the Futurity, the Suburban, the Grand Prix, of a yaclit- 
ing cruise which apparently had encountered every form of 
adventure, from the rescuing of a stranded opera company to 
the ramming of a slaver’s dhow. The regret with which he 
spoke of these free days, which was the regret of an exile 
marooned upon a desert island, excited all her sympathy for 
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an ill she had never known. His discourteous scorn of the 
social pleasures of the post, from which she herself was ex- 
cluded, filled her with speculation. If he could forego these 
functions, how full and gay she argued his former life must 
have been. His attitude helped her to bear the deprivations 
more easily. And she, as a loyal child of the army, liked 
him also because he was no ‘‘eracker-box’’ captain, but a 
fighter, who had fought with no morbid ideas as to the rights 
or wrongs of the cause, but for the fun of fighting. 

And one night, after he had been telling the mess of a Fili- 
pino officer who alone had held back his men and himself, and 
who at last died in his arms cursing him, she went to sleep 
declaring to herself that Lieutenant Ranson was becoming 
too like the man she had pictured for her husband than was 
good for her peace of mind. He had told the story as his 
tribute toa brave man fighting for his independence and with 
such regret that such a one should have died so miserably, 
that, to the embarrassment of the mess, the tears rolled down 
his cheeks. But he wiped them away with his napkin as un- 
concernedly as though they were caused by the pepper-box, 
and said simply, ‘‘He had sporting blood, he had. I’ve never 
felt so bad about anything as I did about that chap. When- 
ever I think of him standing up there with his back to the 
cathedral all shot to pieces, but giving us what for until he 
died, it makes me cry. So,’’ he added, blowing his nose 
vigorously, “I won't think of it any more.”’ 

Tears are properly a woman’s weapon, avd when a man 
makes use of them, even in spite of himself, he is taking an 
advantage over the other sex which is unfair and ounageous. 
Lieutenant Ranson never knew the mischief the sympathy 
he had shown for his enemy caused in the heart of Mary 
Cahill, nor that from that moment she loved him deeply. © 

The West Point graduates before they answered Ranson’s 
ultimatum smoked their cigarettes for some time in silence. 

“Oh, there’s been fighting even at Fort Crockett,’’ said 
Crosby. ‘‘In the last two years the men have been ordered 
out seven times, haven’t they, Miss Cahill? When the 
Indians got out of hand, and twice after cowboys, and 
twice after the Red Rider.’’ 

“The Red Rider!’’ protested Ranson; ‘‘I don’t see any- 
thing exciting in rounding up one miserable horse thief.’ 

“Only they don’t round him up,” returned Curtis crossly. 
“That’s why it’s exciting. He’s the best in his business. 
He’s held up the stage six times now ina year. Whoever 
the fellow is, if he’s one man or a gang of men, he’s: the 
nerviest road agent since the days of Abe Case.”’ 

Ranson in his then present mood was inclined toward 
pessimism. ‘It doesn’t take any nerve to hold up a coach,” 
he contradicted. 

Curtis and Crosby snorted in chorus. 
say,’ mocked Curtis. 

‘Well, it doesn’t,’”? repeated Ranson. ‘‘It’s all a game of 
bluff. The etiquette is that the driver mustn’t shoot the road 
agent, and that the road agent mustn’t hurt the driver, and 
the passengers are too scared to move. The moment they see 
a man rise out of the night they throw up their hands. Why, 
even when a passenger does try to pull his gun the others 
won’t Jet him. Lach thinks sure that if there’s any firing he 
will be the one to get hurt. And, besides, they don’t know 
how many more men the road agent may have behind him. I 
don’t—”* 

A movement on the part of Miss Cahill caused him to pause 
abruptly. Miss Cahill had descended from her throne and was 
advancing to meet the post trader, who came toward her from 
the exchange. 

*‘Lightfoot’s squaw,”’ he said. ‘‘Her baby’s worse. She's 
sent for you.”’ 

Miss Cahill gave a gasp of sympathy, snatched up her hat 
fiom the counter, and the buffalo robes closed behind her. 

Ranson stooped and reached for his sombrero. With the 
flight of Miss Cahill his interest in the courage of the Red 
Rider had departed also. 

But Crosby appealed to the newcomer. ‘‘Cahill, you know,” 
he said. ‘‘We’ve been talking of the man they call the Red 
Rider, the chap that wears a red bandanna over his face. 
Ranson says he hasn’t any nerve. That’s not so, is it?’ 

“I said it didn’t take any nerve to hold up a stage,”’ said 
Ranson; ‘‘and it doesn’t.’’ 

The post trader halted on his way back to the exchange 
and rubbed one hand meditatively over the other arm. With 
him speech was golden and difficult. After a pause he said: 
“Oh, he takes his chances.”’ 

“Of course he does,’ cried Crosby encouragingly. ‘‘He 
takes the chance of being shot by the passengers, and of 
being caught by the posse and lynched, but this man’s got 
away with it now six times in the last year. And I say that 
takes nerve.”” ‘ 

“Why, for fifty dollars—’’ laughed Ranson. 

He checked himself, and glanced over his shoulder at the 
retreating figure of Cahill. The buftalo robes fell again, and 
the spurs of the post trader could be heard jangling over the 
earth floor of the exchange. i 

‘For fifty dollars,’’ repeated Ranson, in brisk) businesslike 
tones, “‘I’ll rob the up stage to-night—myself!’’ 

Previous knowledge of his moods, the sudden look of mis- 
chief in his eyes and a certain vibration in his voice caused 
the two lieutenants to jump simultaneously to their feet. 
‘*Ranson!’’ they shouted. 

Ranson laughed mockingly. ‘*Oh, I’m bored to death,” 
he cried. ‘‘What will you bet I don’t?’’ , 

He had risen with them, but, without waiting for their 
answer, ran to where his horse stood at the open door. He 
sank on his knees and began tugging violently at the stirrup 
straps. The two officers, their eyes filled with concern, pur- 
sued him across the room. With Cahill twenty feet away, 
they dared not raise their voices, but in pantomime they 
beckoned him vigorously to return. Ranson came at once, 
flushed and smiling, holding a hooded army stirrup in each 
hand. ‘‘Never do to have them see these!’’ he said. He 
threw the stirrups from him, behind the row of hogsheads. 
“‘T’ll ride in the stirrup straps!’’ He still spoke in the same 
low, brisk tone. 


“That’s what you 
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Crosby seized him savagely by the arm. 
*“*No, you won't!’ he hissed, ‘Look here, 
Ranson. Listen to me; for Heaven’s sake 
don’t be an ass! They’ll shoot you, you'll be 
killed—”’ 

—‘‘And court martialled,’’ panted Curtis. 

‘You'll go to Leavenworth for the rest of 
your life!’’ 

Ranson threw off the detaining hand, and 
ran behind the counter, From a lower shelf 
he snatched a red bandanna kerchief. From 
another he dragged a rubber poncho, and 
buttoned it high about his throat. He picked 
up the steel shears which lay upon the coun- 
ter, and snipping two holes in the red ker- 
chief, stuck it under the brim of his sombrero. 
It fell before his face like a curtain. From 
his neck to his knees the poncho concealed 
his figure. All that was visible of him was 
his eyes, laughing through the holes in the 
red mask. 

“Behold the Red Rider!’’ 
“Hold up your hands!’’ 

He pulled the kerchief from his face and 
threw the poncho over his arm. ‘‘Do you 
see these shears??? he whispered. ‘‘I’m go- 
ing to hold up the stage with ’em. No one 
ever fires at a road agent. They just shout, 
‘Don’t shoot, colonel, and I’ll come down.’ 
I’m going to bring ’em down with these 
shears.” 

Crosby caught Curtis by the arm, laughing 
eagerly. ‘‘Come to the stables, quick,’ he 
cried. ‘‘We’ll get twenty troopers after him 
before he can go a half mile.”’ He turned 
on Ranson with a triumphant chuckle, 
“You'll not be dismissed this regiment, if I 
can help it,’’ he cried. 

Rauson gave an ugly laugh, like the snarl 
of a puppy over his bone. “If you try to 
follow me, or interfere with me, Lieutenant 
Crosby,”’ he said, “‘I’ll shoot you and 
your troopers!”’ 

‘*With a pair of shears?’’ jeered Crosby. 

“No, with the gun I’ve got in my pocket. 
Now you listen to me. I’m not going to 
use that gun on any stage filled with women, 
driven by a man seventy years old, but—and 
I mean it—if you try to stop me, Ill use it 
on you. I’m going to show you how any 
one can bluff a stage full with a pair of tin 
shears and a red mask for a kicker, And 
I'll shoot the man that tries to stop me.” 

Ranson sprang to his horse’s side, and stuck 
his toe into the empty stirrup strap; there 
was a seattering of pebbles, a scurry of hoofs, 
and the horse and rider became a gray blot 
in the moonlight. 

The two lieutenants stood irresolute. Un- 

‘der his breath Crosby was swearing fiercely. 
Curtis stood staring out of the open door. 

**Will he do it?’’ he asked. 

“Of course he’ll do it.”’ 

Curtis crossed the room and dropped into 
a chair, ‘*And what—what had we better 
do?”’? he asked. For some time the other 
made no answer. His brows were knit, and 
he tramped the room, scowling at the floor. 
Then with an exclamation of alarm he stepped 
lightly to the door of the exchange and threw 
back the curtain. In the other room, Cahill 
stood at its furthest corner, scooping sugar 
from a hogshead. 

Crosby’s scowl relaxed, and, reseating him- 
self at the table, he rolled a cigarette. *‘Now, 
if he puiis it off,*? he whispered, *‘and gets 
back to quarters, then—it’s a case of all’s 
well. But, if he’s shot, or caught, and it all 
comes out, then it’s up to us to prove he 
meant it as a practical joke.” 

“Tt isn’t our duty to report it now, is it?’’ 
asked Curtis, nervously. 

“Certainly not! If he chooses to make an 
ass of himself, that’s none of our business. 
Unless he’s found out, we have heare nothing 
and seen nothing. If he’s caught, then we’ve 
got to stick by him, and testify that he did it 
ona bet. He'll probably win out all right. 
There is nobody expected on the stage but 
that Miss Post and her aunt. And the dri- 
ver’s an old hand. He knows better than to 
fight.’’ 

‘There may be some cowboys coming up.”’ 

‘*That’s Ranson’s lookout. As Cahill says, 
the Red Rider takes his chances.’’ 

“‘T wish there was something we could do 
now,’’ Curtis protested petulantly. ‘‘I sup- 
pose we’ve just got to sit still and wait for 
him?”? 

“That’s all,’’ answered Crosby, and then 
leaped to his feet. **What’s that?’’ he asked. 
Out on the parade-ground, a bugle call broke 
suddenly on the soft spring air. It rang like 
an alarm. The noise of a man running 
swiftly sounded on the path, and before the 
officers reached the doorway Sergeant Clancey 
entered it, and halted at attention. 

**The colonel’s orders,’ panted the sergeant, 
“and the lientenants are to take twenty men 
from G and H Troops, and ride to Kiowa to 
escort the paymaster.”’ 

‘The paymaster !’’ Crosby cried. 
coming till Thursday. ”’ 

‘*He’s just telegraphed from Kiowa City, 
lieutenant. He’s ahead of his schedule. He 
wants an escort for the money. He left Ki- 
owa a few minutes ago in the up stage.”’ 

The two lieutenants sprang forward, and 
shouted in chorus: *‘The stage? He is in the 
stage !’? P 

Seargeant Clancey stared dubiously from 
one officer to the other. He misunderstood 

their alarm, and with the privilege of long 


he groaned. 


Py 
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service attempted to allay it. ‘‘The lieutenant 
knows nothing can happen to the stage till 
it reaches the buttes,’’ he said. . ‘‘There has 
never been a hold-ttp in the open, and the 
escort can reach the buttes long before the 
stage gets here.’ He coughed consciously. 
“‘Colonel’s orders are to gallop, lieutenant.’’ 

As the two officers rode knee to’ knee 
through the night, the pay escort pounding 
the trail behind them, Crosby Jeaned from his 
saddle. ‘‘He has only ten minutes’ start of 
us,’’ he whispered. ‘*We are certain to over- 
take him. We can’t help but doit. We must 
doit. We must! If we don’t, and he tries 
to stop Colonel Patten and the pay-roll, he’ll 
die. Two women and a deaf driver, that— 
that’s a joke. But an Indian fighter like old 
Patten, and Uncle Sam’s money, that means 
a finish fight—and his death and disgrace.”’ 
He turned savagely in his saddle. ‘*‘Close up 
there!’’ he commanded. ‘‘Stop that talking. 
You keep your breath till I want it—and ride 
hard.”’ 

After the officers had galloped away from 
the messroom, aud Sergeant Clancey had hur- 
ried after them to the stables, the post-trader 
entered it from the exchange and barred the 
door, which they in their haste had left open. 
As he did this, the close observer, had one 
been present, might have noted that though 
his movements were now alert and eager, 
they no longer were betrayed by any sound, 
and that his spurs had ceased to jangle. 
Yet that he purposed to ride abroad was 
evident from the fact that from a far corner 
he dragged out a heavy saddle. He fiung 
this upon the counter, and swiftly stripped: it 
of its stirrups. These, with more than nec- 
essary care, he hid away upon the highest 
shelf of the shop, while from the lower 
shelves he snatched a rubber poncho and a 
red kerchief. For a moment, as he unbarred 
the door, the post-trader paused and cast a 
quick glance before and behind him, and then 
the door closed and there was silence. A min- 
ute later it was broken by the hoofs of a horse 
galloping swiftly along the trail to Kiowa City. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) é 


In an Enchanted Forest 
By Henry Tyrrell 


AN oak tree and a chestnut grew together 
In an enchanted forest on the hillside, 
O’erlooking what was once a spellbound val- 


ley— 

Spell’d in the hush of love!—where still some 
glamour 

Strange ‘mid the rich embowered shadows 
quivers, 


And hangs mirage-like on a mere of silver 

With magic wand-like birches round its mar- 
gin, 

Where distance melts to dreamland. 
silence, 

Untenanted, unless by memories haunting, 

Or breezes from the viewless wings of summer, 

Like some Titanic spirit lost, and roaming 

With its eternal sadness through this wood- 
land, 

To feel the oak and chestnut sigh responsive, 

Twined, as they listen, branch and bough 
together. 


All is 


The one cannot forget, who is forgotten: 

Here two had loved, and one had hence de- 
parted, 

The other waits forlorn in vain regretting, 

A death-in-life that is despair past praying, 

And grief unsung. Only the trees confiding 

With wordless sympathy are warm and throb- 


bing, 

From roots in mother earth’s deep bosom hid- 
den 

To topmost sprays that catch the kiss of 
heaven, 


He leans against the oak, a kindred being; 

And from its mystic veins a subtle current, 

Distill’d of wintry death and Spring immortal, 

In numb deliciousness begins to mingle 

With the heart’s-blood of man, The oak and 
chestnut, 

Share they his soul? or finds he their oblivion? 





Burnett’s Vanilla 


is pure. Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap and 
dangerous substitute. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv, 


Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Champagne. 
dealer for it. None superior. 
passed.—Adv, 


M Ask your 
Its quality cannot be sur- 


Fortify yourself against sickness by keeping the 
stomach in good shape with Abbott’s, the Original An- 
gostura Bitters. At druggists and grocers.—Adv,. 


Of course you can live without telephone service, but 
you don’t live as much as you might because telephone 
service saves time, and time is the stuff of life. Rates for 
Residence Service in Manhattan from $48 a year. New 
York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St.—Adv. 


A Good Milk 
for infant feeding is a mixed Cow’s milk, from herds of 
native breeds. Rorden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
herds are properly housed, scientifically fed, and are 
constantly under trained inspection. Avoid unknown 
brands.— Adv. 


SENT FREE AND PREPAID 


to every reader of Collier's Weekly, who needs it 
and writes for it, to Vernal Remedy Company, 
’ Buffalo, N. Y., a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine. Only one small dose a day perfectly 
cures catarrh, flatulence, indigestion and constipa- 











tion. It clears the liver and kidneys of all conges- 
tion and inflammation and takes all irritation and 
catarrh from the bladder and ail pain and trouble 
from prostate gland. 
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Pears 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali.. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not ‘combined. 

What is good soap? 


Pears’. 


Ailsorts of storessell it, especially druggists; 
#us SCrts Of people use it. 











Prevention of Accidents 


is not always possible but you can insure 
against loss of income while disabled by 
taking out 


An Accident Policy 


in THE TRAVELERS, of Hartford, 
the oldest, largest and strongest 
Accident Insurance Company in 
the world. These policies guaran- 
tee a weekly income while disabled, 
and large amounts for loss of legs, 
arms, hands, feet or eyes. If death 
ensues a stated sum is paid. 
$27,000,000 have been distributed 
among 376,000 Policy-Holders or 


their families for injuries or death, 


A Life Policy 


in The Travelers Insurance Company 


provides safe insurance at a lower 
guaranteed net cost than mutual 
companies. Mutual companies 
charge for insurance and give such 
a share in the profits as the company 
may fi. THE TRAVELERS 
charges for insurance only. The 
net cost of a policy in THE TRAV- 
ELERS is therefore guaranteed and 
known beforehand and the differ- 
ence in cost is in your pocket first 
to last. 


see 


Agents in every town; or write 
Jor interesting literature. 


THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn, 
(Founded 1863) 
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The second hand, 


the 


minute hand, 


the hour hand, run 


in unison on an 


ELGIN 
Watch 


Perfect in construction; positive in 


performance. 


Every genuine Elgin 


has the word ‘Elgin’? engraved on 


the works. 


Illustrated art booklet free. 














By Mail 
You Can 


Learn to Play 


The Piano, Organ, 
Guitar, Violin, Banjo 
and Mandolin by note 


We teach Instrumental 
music, Harmony, Compo- 
sition and Orchestration, 
by mail only, and guar- 
antee success. You need 
not know one thing about 
music when beginning 
to learn by our method, 
Every feature from the 
very simplest to the most 
|| complicated execution is 
made so easy and inter- 
esting that anyone can 
now learn without years 
of tedious study and 
great expense. 

One minister writes: ‘Am more and more pleased with 
the instruction as each succeeding lesson comes, and am 
fully persuaded I made no mistake in becoming a pupil.” 
Mr. C. C. Praker, of Port Huron, Mich., writes: ‘‘I have 
a but good words to say for your school.” He is 
now taking his third term. His wife is alsoa pupil. The 
most competent and practical instructors are at the head 
of each department. Fifth year of success. Terms only 
% oe charges. Write at once for interesting booklet 
and learn what we have done for others. Address: 


U. S. School of Music 
17 Union Square New York, N. Y. 
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\ BEEMAN'S 


THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
GUI 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 





All Others are Imitations 

















DEARBORN JUNIOR 


Typewriter Table Cabinet 
42 Inches Long 24 Inches Deep 






| Takes place of ordinary type- 
writer desk costing twice the 
money. Golden oak, hand- 
some finish. Handy service- 
able, invaluable. Delivered east 
of the Rocky Mountains, $10.00, 
If not satisfactory return at 
our expense. 


Write for catalogue of the famous Dearborn Cabinets, 


DEARBORN DESK COMPANY, Dept. A, Birmingham, Ala. 


















Shipped from 
Columbus, 


We will give you the wholesale price on any buggy, 
surrey, phaeton, or other high grade vehicle that we 
make at our factory. This price will be actual factory 
cost with a small profit added 
us on the same terms that the jobbers buy from the 
carriage factories, 
two profits are saved, and 


you 
Get the Benefit 


Satisfaction is guaranteed—if you are not satistied 
with your purchase, return the carriage to us and we 
will pay freight charges both ways. 
stock a full assortment of harness and other horse 
equipments 

The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
P. 0. Box 










You car buy from 







By our system of selling direct 








We have also in 







Write for full illustrated catalogue, 


§ Columbus, 0, 


{ Write to nearest office ? P.O. Bex 772. 
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LONDON, ENGLAND 


DE KEYSER’S 
ROYAL HOTEL 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON 

AN IDEAL HEADQUARTERS for Americans, Central 
location, EXCELLENT CUISINE, PERFECT SERVICE, 
ELEVATORS, ELECTRIC LIGHTING. Tariff, &c., on 
application. Address the hotel, London, or apply to 
William Hicks, 132 Nassau St., New York 





Glass Water Coolers 


ICE and WATER SEPARATE 
NO GERMS, INSECTS, RUST OR DIRT 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
APPERT GLASS CO. 


277 Broadway, New York 
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HIEF among the popular stocking novelties for the 
( summer is the white hose. This stocking will be 
worn with driving, visiting and evening costume 
and comes in a beautiful variety of designs. Some of them 
are almost covered with delicately embroidered flowers, while 
others have clockings of black or colored silk extending high 
up the sides. The white stockings shown in the illustration 
are of sheerest gauze silk, the entire front being of fancy lace- 
work. The pale gray and mauve—the so-called *‘linen-colored”’ 
stockings—bid fair to rival the white in popularity; they like- 
wise are daintily trimmed in embroidered clockings or floral 
designs, but are most effective when worn with a gown to 
harmonize in shade. 

For occasions that require black stockings, those of gauze 
and lisle seem to be in the better favor. The central picture 
at the top of the page shows a black gauze silk embroidered 
stock, the floral design being of lilies-of-the-valley and green 
Another charming effect is shown just below it in 
lace and embroidery. The upper half of this stocking is of 
sheer lisle, the lower portion being of filmy lacework. Stand- 
ing out in relief against the lace background are heavily em- 
broidered oak leaves, artistically scattered, 

Clockings are as much in vogue as ever and are seen in 
richly colored embroidery. White clockings on black hose 


leaves. 


4 THE LATEST DESIGNS = 
~ SPRING HOSIERY AND FOOTWEAR “=< 
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are very smart. There is also the ever-popular ‘‘drop-stitch”’ 
stocking, always the proper thing for outing and every-day 
wear and strongly recommended for durability, where the 
daintier and more elaborate stockings fail. 

Stockings of red and blue silk will be popular this season ; 
they will have no trimming, with the occasional exception 
of clockings in white embroidery. A most exclusive style of 
hosiery is the tan silk and lacework stocking. It is reported 
that one large Paris shop offered to purchase every pair of tan 
silk hose in the market, so great is the demand for them by 
the best-dressed French women. 

Quite equal to the stockings in beauty and quality are the 
shoes, For bedroom wear there is the ‘‘mule,’’ a very dainty 
affair, with high Louis XV. heels, pointed toe and fancy rib- 
bon bow, set a trifle to one side and surmounted by a brilliant 
ornament. The ‘‘mule’’ is made of silk or satin and covers 
only the fore part of the foot—as may be seen in the centre 
picture. It has a lining of softest kid, making it an ideal 
slipper for lounging or for negligée wear. Next, for walking 
or other outdoor exercise, there is the low-heeled, flat-toed 
‘‘Oxford,’’? which is to be had in calfskin, Russia or patent 
leather. The round box toe is made perfectly flat, on a level 
with the ground, the turned toe being no longer the mode in 
walking shoes. Another morning shoe shown above is known 
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as the ‘‘Duchesse.’’ Its high, broad tongue with a satin bow 
at the base gives this tie a more dressy appearance than the 
“‘Oxford’’ just described. 

For afternoon wear there are dainty ‘‘Marquise’’ patent 
leather ties. These have high Louis XV. heels and a me- 
dium toe. For a less dressy effect there is the patent leather 
low-quarter shoe, with its medium military heel, flat toe and 
broad silk lacings. 

The ‘‘Duchesse Colonial’ ties are the proper thing for driv- 
ing. They are made in endless variety and may be considered 
the season’s special novelty. This shoe has a broad lapel 
with a buckle or bow at its base, high heel and medium toe, 
and it gives the foot a very aristocratic appearance. The 
buckles are usually elaborate conceits of gilt or rhinestone. 
These Colonial slippers are seen in tan and red kid, as well as 
in patent leather. One striking style is shown in black 
patent leather with high red heels and red velvet rosettes in 
place of the buckles. 

There will not be so many tan shoes and ties worn this sea- 
son as last—in fact, some of the best shops are not showing a 
single russet shoe. The ties of white canvas and gray buck- 
skin are among the smartest of the novelties. The sandals, 
with dainty steel-studded straps, are also popular and pretty, 
and look well with light gauzy stockings. 





FOOD AND ITS EFFECT ON PERSONAL BEAUTY 


of what ene eats. Tell me what food a nation con- 
sumes most of and I will tell you the characteristics 
of its accepted type of loveliness. 

The national dish, I might say, always modifies the beauty 
as well as the health of the race which eats it. You cannot 
look for fair, shell-tinted complexions among a race of people 
who eschew the meat diet, nor can you hope to find soft, 
languorous eyes among a race of people who do not use hot 


Pr ce svn BEAUTY, like good health, is all a matter 


seasonings in their foods. 

It is an undisputed fact among the best medical authorities 
that the ideal menu, from the standpoint of good digestion, 
_ comprises a liberal variety of diet. The same can be said of 
the ideal menu from the standpoint of personal beauty. 
too much of a tendency to restrict our diet to 
a few favorite dishes. That is a great mistake. We should 
all try to be cosmopolitan livers. We should try to cultivate 
taste for all wholesome dishes, and avoid, as much as possi- 
ble, getting into what Americans term a ‘‘rut,’’ because cul- 
inary ruts are quite as detrimental to the digestion, as well as 





There is only 





to beauty, as mental ruts are to the mind. 

It is sometimes objected that it is impossible, or at least im- 
practicable, to elaborate the home menu without serious in- 
convenience and discord in the kitchen. Especially is this 
ery raised in families where there is only one servant. This 
is not true, however. The average American of moderate 
means can have quite as much variety on his table as the 
millionaire. He can be quite as much of a culinary cosmo- 
politan as if he dived every day in a fashionable restaurant, 

The cookery of India especially recommends itself for the 
experiment of the American family. It is on the whole ex- 
tremely simple, wholesome and nutritious, and in its inevita- 
ble use of sharp, het seasonings adds an element wholly 
lacking in the food put upon the average home table, an 
element conducive alike to good digestion and to the de- 
velopment of those subtle physical qualities which come 
under the category of charm and beauty. 

As examples of some of these wholesome and nutritious 
Indian dishes T here append a few recipes, any one of which 
can be prepared by the home cook or housewife. As any 
good cook must understand the necessity for buying only 
the best quality of meats and the very freshest vegetables, 
The same holds 






it is unnecessary fur me to add this caution, 


By RANJI SMILE 





good as regards pepper, salt, and the sharper seasonings and 
condiments, in the use of which great care must be taken 
not to overdo it. 

KatLook Rang1.—Select five fresh oysters—Blue Points 
preferably—half shell them, and sprinkle with black pepper 
and very fine pulverized salt. Pour a little tap sauce on the 
top of each oyster, and grate a liberal quantity of good cheese 
over this—any preferred variety of cheese will do--and put 
into a very hot oven for just two and one-half minutes by 
the watch. 

Katook Omar KuAyyaM.—Put a piece of butter about the 
size of a walnut into a chafing-dish, melt the butter over a 


gentle flame, and squeeze into it the half of a good-sized 
lemon. Take a dozen nice large oysters and drop them one 
by one iuto this mixture, adding a teaspoonful of sharp 
chutney sauce. Stir gently until oysters are thoroughly hot 
and cooked through and serve in shells, 

MULLIGATAWNY OMAR KuAyYyAM.—The bones of one 
large chicken from which the meat has been removed 
should be chopped into pieces about two inches long. Take 
a sprig of parsley, two sticks of celery and four onions, the 
latter sliced very thin. Put a large tablespoonful of butter 
into the saucepan, and when the butter melts put in the 
sliced onions and stir around with a silver spoon until the 
mass becomes a rich brown color. Add a dessertspoonful 
of best Madras curry powder, stirring vigorously all the 
while. Throw in the broken chicken bones, the celery and 
the parsley and add three and one-half cups of boiling water. 
Cook for two hours over a slow fire. Take out of saucepan 
and strain through a finely woven muslin cloth. Return to 
cooking vessel, and add two teaspoonfuls of freshly boiled 


rice. Skim any fat that may come to the top and serve in 
bowls. This recipe, if followed closely, will result in a most 


delicious thin Mulligatawny. 

The Indian soups and chowders are invariably of a most 
appetizing flavor, especially the following: 

Fish CHowDER.—Take an ordinary sized fish of almost any 
seasonable kind, boil until tender, and chop up bones and 
meat together into the consistency of ordinary hash. Add 
half a teaspoonful of curry powder, two tablespoonfuls of 
tap sauce, two tablespoonfuls of raw rice, two tomatoes 
sliced thin, one onion, half a cup of thick cream and two 
cups of water. Cook for half an hour over a slow fire, stir- 
ring gently from time to time. When done, run through a 
colander, season with pepper and salt, and return to fire until 
very hot before serving. 

MvrGui SinpuH.—Remove the skin and bones from a nice 
boiled fish. Chop up the meat very fine, together with a lit- 
tle parsley. Add a teaspoonful of Ranji chutney and mix the 
entire composition well with pepper and salt. Mold into 
croquettes, and dip each croquette into the beaten yolk of 
an egg, then dip into bread-crumbs, and fry in butter until 
brown. Serve with any desired sauce. 

Karto.—Take cold chicken, lamb, mutton or beef as a 
basis for this dish. Remove skin, gristle and bones, and 
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{ The American Wringer Co.’s ) 
HORSE-SHOE BRAND 


UNIVERSAL 


~—  | 





Bag SS 


WRINGERS 


Over Six Million Universal Wringers have 
been sold, giving Universal Satisfaction. The 
rol!s are of good elastic rubber which wriug 
the thick and thin parts equally dry. They 
have the Patent Guide Board which spreads 
the clothes and are warranted for three years 
as stated on the Horse-Shoe Warranty Card 
attached to each Wringer. All Dealers. 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 
\ 99 Chambers St., New York 
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PIANOS 3 
HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS , ; 
’ 
and are receiving more favorable commentsto-day ¢ 4 
from an artistic standpoint than all other makes § 
combined. 3 ¢ 
WE ‘ 4 
Challenge $ 
é 
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Comparisons. 





q 
By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- ¢ 
erate circumstances can own a VOS€@ piano. ¢ 

q 


We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house free 
of expense. 
point the same as in Boston. 
and full information. 


VOS€ & SONS PIANO CO. 


( 
q 
Boston. } 


Send for catalogue 
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You can deal with us at a distant $ 
7 
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160 Boylston Street, = <= = q 
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WANTED 


MALE-FEMALE AGENTS 


A large amount of money can be made representing us. 
We put up a magnificent leather rolled outfit, handsomely 
lined with ten sample piec Celebrated Rogers Silver- 





















Plated Ware. This outti ns $3.00, You can make 
money with it. We will send you this outfit and our 250- 
page catalogue, containing over 3,000 illustrations, by ex- 






press, (.0.D., all charges prepaid. You can examine 
everything, and if you are perfectly satisfied that what 
we say is true, pay the Express Company $1.00. If not, 
it can be returned without costing you one cent. We have 
a great many agents who make over $100.00 a month, 
Send us your full name and address, and ask us to send 
you the complete outfit, confidential prices, illustrated 
catalogue, order blanks, in fact, everything necessary to 
do business with. T atalogue gives the retail prices 
on everything, We allow you to keep one-half the money 
received on your sales, Address: 
STANDARD SILVERWARE CO, 

Dept. 311 Boston, Mass. 


—A Picture Book— 


ENTITLED 

“Michigan in Summer’’—about 

the Summer ‘Resorts on the 
Grand Rapids @ Indiana Railway 

“THE FISHING LINE” 

will be sent to anyone on receipt of postage—2 cents. 
It is a handsome booklet of forty-eight pages, con- 
taining two hundred pictures of the famous Michigan 

Summer Resorts. 


























Petoskey Mackinac Island Bay View 
Omena Traverse City Charlevoix 
Harbor Point Walloon Lake fn 
Northport Wequetonsing Roaring Brook 


Les Cheneaux Islands 
ives list of hotels and boarding houses ; rates 
jay and week, rai G 

R. & L. train servic 
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“Where to go Fishing.’’"—Postage 2 cents. 


C. L. Lockwood, G.P.A. 


115 So. Ionia St. Grand Rapids, Mich, 

















Hotels and Boarding Houses 


in Colorado. 
Our handbook of Colorado tells all about 
them and their rates. Also about the at- 
tractions near by: fishing, hunting, names 
of guides and their charges, livery rates, 
ete. Colorado is a delightful place for a 


vacation. You can obtain excellent quar- 
ters and capital fare for $8 to $10 a 
week, and on certain frequent days we 
will sell you a round-trip Colorado ticket 
from Chicago for $25; from St. Louis $21. 


Send for a Colorado handbook. Free. 
P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent 
C. B. & Q. Ry., Chicago. 
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chop up exceedingly fine. Add a tiny piece 
of garlic, a small bit of fresh ginger, one 
green pepper sliced thin; mix well, and then 
add pepper and salt and a teaspoonful of tap 
sauce. Mold into patty-cakes and let them 
remain in hot oven until brown. 

INDIAN MurRGHI (Roast Chicken).—After one 
has eaten chicken roasted in Indian style one 
rarely wishes to eat it any other way. The 
chicken selected must be plump and tender, 
but not fat enough to be greasy. Take half 
a loaf of dry bread and soak it in rich fresh 
milk. Have ready prepared a little chopped- 
up parsley and one Chile peper and one onion, 
also chopped very tine. Mix, and add a scant 
teaspoonful of English mustard and a pinch of 
fresh gitiger. Mix thoroughly and put into 
the milk-soaked bread. Fill the chicken 
with the stuffing and place in a pan into 
which has been dropped a bit of butter the 
size of a walnut. Bake in hot oven until 
cooked through. 

Bombay SaLaps.—Peel and slice half a 
dozen oranges, take the: inner leaves, the 
hearts, of half a dozen lettuces, wash well 
and drip. Place in bowl and sprinkle pepper 
and salt, placing orange slices on top. Mix a 
little olive oil with good white vinegar and 
pour over salad and serve from bowl. 

OMAR KuayyAM SaLApD.—Lettuce, water- 
cress, tomatoes and celery are the ingredi- 
ents of this delicious salad. Wash all thor- 
oughly and put in icebox for some time be- 
fore preparing. Skin ‘the tomatoes, and 
chop up the celery and watercress. Take 
the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, a little milk, 
a teaspoonful of chutney, mix well and add 
pepper and salt. Then beat until perfectly 
smooth and pour over salad. 

Sour.—Peel six juicy apples and slice thin. 
Take the juice of six oranges, a cup of thick 
cream, a handful of almonds chopped fine, a 
half-dozen pistaches, mix well and flavor with 
grated nutmeg; pour over sliced apples and 
put in hot oven for ten minutes or until such 
time as the apples are cooked through. Serve 
hot with cream. 

Kuursoosa SMILE.—Take one of all the 
different fresh fruits obtainable—oranges, 
apples, bananas, cherries, berries or whatnot 
—wash, peel, slice or cut as may be respec- 
tively necessary, into pieces about one and 
one-half inches square. Slice any kind of 
rich cake and soak in rich milk. When 
thoroughly soaked, beat into a batter and 
stir in the chopped fruit. Flavor with a lit- 
tle grated nutmeg and two or three chopped 
almonds. Bake in hot oven, and when done 
put in icebox until ready to serve. 

CHAVEL (Cold).—Prepare rice same as in 
direction for hot chavel. Put on ice, and 
when cold serve with strawberry, vanilla 
and pistache ice cream heaped together on 
the dish. 

Certain districts of India are famous for 
the peculiar excellence and delicate flavor 
of their coffee. The Indian chef probably 
prepares coffee in more different fashions 
than any other, and of these many recipes 
I select the following as possibly capable of 
the best results in the American kitchen: 

InDIAN Rose WaTER COFFEE.—Only the 
purest straight Mocha should be used in 
the preparation of this aromatic beverage. 
The coffee berries must have been carefully 
roasted, but not too well done, and should 
be ground very fine. <A silver coffee-pot 
should be used; no tin or granite ought ever 
to be used in making coffee. Put four cupfuls 
of freshly boiled water into the pot and add 
eight heaping teaspoonfuls of coffee. Stir until 
the coffee boils up, and before removing from 
the fire throw in three teaspoonfuls of pure 
rose water. Serve in small cups with sugar, 
but no cream. 


City Gardens 


T IS one of those dreadful things com- 
if monly denominated a ‘‘municipal ordi- 
nance”’ which interferes with our turn- 
ing ugly apartment-house facades into 
prismatic gardens. Put some bright-colored 
geraniums or other flowers on your window- 
sills and soon a minion of the law rings your 
bell and ruthlessly orders them inside. Block 
after block of unmeaning stone and brick might 
be made into hanging gardens through the sum- 
mer months if it were not for this same watch- 
ful eve of the law which, blinded to so much, 
wreaks its accumulated watchfulness on the 
innocent posies. Certainly a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Flowers ought to be 
formed that something might be done in the 
way of making the big city look less like a 
tomb. 

Across the ocean they need no such prompt- 
ing. All about and around London houses— 
balconies, projections, wide window ledges— 
give space for flowers. Even in August, Lon- 
don looks like a huge garden, and some of its 


streets are alive with the most gorgeous blos- | 
This, too, even in unfashionable sec- | 


soms, 
tions. Surely, we might do as well here. 

Much may be done, given the opportunity, 
as is clearly shown by a flower lover in Brook- 
lyn. She has taken an old spring bed and has 
evolved from it a joy forever by placing it in 
the yard at the rear of her house and training 
over it vines and flowers and all sorts and 
kinds .of floral beauties. This idea is a 
good one and might well be followed by 
others. 


HEN you send your 

boy to the store for 

biscuit, be sure he under- 
stands that he is to get the 


kind that come in the 


In-er-seal 
Package 


The following are a few of the 
varieties now sold in In-er-seal 
ackages,—Soda, Milk, Gra- 
am, Oatmeal! and Butter Thin 
Biscuit; Vanilla Wafers and 
Ginger Snaps. 
Look for the In-er-seal Trade- 
mark design in red and white 
on each end of the package, 


Copyright 1901 
by National Biscuit Company. 








Constablecg 


Real Laces. “ 


@ ‘ 
Irish Crochet Allovers, Galons and Edgings, _@ 
Chantilly Laces, Fancy Galons and Flouncings, Drapery Nets, Chiffons and Mousselines. 


Chantilly and Fancy Lace Robes. 
Neckwear for Women. 


Embroidered Butcher Linen Collars, Tucked Mull Scarfs, lace ends, 
Chiffon and Net Ruffs, ribbon ends, Linen and Mull Stocks, : 
- Emb’d Collar and Cuff Sets for Shirt Waists, Hand Embroidered Mull Fichus. 


Embroideries. Coaching Parasols. 


Droadway L 1916 Street NY. 











McCray 


Refrigerators 


! Fine Tile, Odorless Wood and Other Linings 
Built to Order 


Also a full line of stock sizes ready for immediate 
shipment, 

For Residences, Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 
Groceries, Meat Markets, Hospitals, Public 
Institutions, etc. 

THE McCRAY SYSTETI1 
insures perfect circulation of pure, cold air; abso- 
lutely dry; never sweats; therefore is 
PERFECTLY HYGIENIC 
ICED FROM OUTSIDE HOUSE ... « 
UNEQUALLED FOR ECONOMY OF ICE 


; rary ; : ysicians t men, hospitals and sani- 
No, 207.—Built to order for Mr. George hemp, Uresident Sault Physicians, prominen 
Savings Bank, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. tariums endorse the McCray Refrigerators. 


McCray Refrigerators are Guaranteed 


Catalogues and estimates sent free. Catalogues: No. 38 for Residences, No. 45 for Public Institu- 
tions, Hotels and Cold Storage Houses, No. 55 for Groceries and Meat Markets. 
Order now to secure prompt delivery 
[cCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 231 [lill Street, Kendallville, Indiana 


Branch Offices: 






New York—341 Broadway Washington—610 11th St., N. W. 52 Commercial St, San Francisco—103 Front St. 

Chicago—55 Wabash Ave. Detroit—7 and 9 Clifford St. St. Louis—404 N. Third St, Toronto—28 Wellington St. 

Columbus, O., 356 N. High St. Pittsburgh—545 Liberty St. Columbia, 8. C., 1210 Main St. Birmingham, Ala., 3d Ave. 
Address main office unless you reside in one uf above cities. 
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66 93 . 
The “AL-VISTA” Panoramic Camera 
is the only camera for making large views of scenery, broad landscapes, etc. Its swinging lens, with 
a scope of 180°, does it. Time and snap shot, daylight loading and unloading. Patent attachment 
makes negatives of different lengths. Has other desirable original features. 
OUR CO-OPERATIVE PLAN: We sell direct to the consumer from our factory on easy monthly 
ayments. You have the camera while paying for it. Our beautiful catalogue will surprise you. 


rite for it, freee MULTISCOPE @ FILM CO., 420 Jefferson St., Burlington, Wis., U. S. A. 
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DIAMONDS 


on 
credit 


See How Easy It is to 
Save a Diamond 





You can open a Charge Ac- 
count with us just as easily as 
you can open a savings bank 
account. We deliver any Dia- 
mond which you select from 
our half million dollar stock 
when you open the account, 
then you can pay us_ small 
amounts monthly, just as you 
would put away a little of your 
earnings in a savings bank each 
month. There is this difference 
savings banks pay only three per 
cent., while Diamonds will pay at 
least twenty per cent. this year. 
Your local jeweler, if he is 
posted on Diamonds, will con- 
firm this statement 

Honesty is the only qualifica- 
tion for credit—we do not ask 
for any security or guarantee, 
simply want to know that you 
are honest and will act in good 

Dealings with us are 
y personal and contiden- 
and you may depend upon 
receiving fair, courteous and 
liberal treatment. 

We will send for your inspec- 
tion, prepaid, by express, any 
Diamond ring, brooch, locket, 
earrings, scarf-pin, cuff but- 
tons, or other article that you 
may wish to examine, and you 
may wear it at once on payment 
of a small portion of its value. 
The balance you may pay in 
small amounts monthly, as you 
can spare it from your earn- 
ings. 

We are reliable and our rep- 
resentations may be _ accepted 
without question. Our guar- 
antee is good—you can satisfy 
yourself absolutely on this point 
if you will step into your local 
bank and ask how we stand in 
the business world. They will 
refer to their Dun or Bradstreet 
book of commercial ratings, and 
tell you that we stand very high, 
and that you may have perfect 
confidence in dealing with us. 

We make liberal exchanges, 
and any Diamond bought of 
us may be exchanged for other 
goods or a larger diamond at 
The interests of our 
safe- guarded at 









iny time. 
if patrons are 
Loftis Bros. & Co, every point. 

If you prefer to buy for cash we will allow you the regu- 
lar trade discount of it per cent., and give you a bill of 
sale, with the option of irning the Diamond at any time 
within one year ing spot cash for full amount paid 
—less ten per ce sonable cost of doing business, 
For example, yo wear a fifty dollar Diamond for a 
whole year for five dollars, which is less than ten cents 
per week. 

Remember that it costs you nothing to have Diamonds 
sent for your inspection—we pay all charges whether you 
buy or not. You cannot tell much about Diamonds from 
cataloaue illustrations—you must see them and handle 
them to fuliy appreciate their beauty and quality. 

Write to-day for CATALOGUE “F,” which explains 
everything, and shows prices, terms and full illustrations. 
We send to all inquirers our Souvenir Pocket Piece and 
Calendar. ‘TIS BROs. & CO. 

Diamond Importers and Manfr. Jewelers 
161-108-105-107 State t hieago, U.S.A. 
Opposite Marshall Field & Co. 
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LATEST AND 
FASHION- 
STYLES 


a MOST 
ABLE 
i] AND FORMS OF 
ENGRAVED 
INVITATIONS, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, CALLING CARDS, FINE 
STATIONERY. SEND FOR SAMPLES 


—— te D. PEACOCK Jeweler 


Silversmith 
Cor. State and Adams Sts.,Dept. M, CHICAGO 








KLIP-KLIP 2. 


Trims, files, A cemplete 
shapes, a Se a manicure 
cleans, and _—= Oe <— a for man, 
keeps the ~ : ‘~ woman, or 
=e child. 
periect ul THe POCKET 

condition. ~~ ino 


MANICURE 
Silver steel, nickel-platea. Sent post-paid o 
receipt of price, if your dealer hasn't it e 


KLIP-KLIP CO., Dept.w, Rochester, N. Y. 


25c. 
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Modern Woman’s Lips 
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HE WOMAN with a contented mouth is 
| rare as the dodo to-dav, A cursory 
glance at the occupants of any street 
ear will point that fact. Women still smile 
when occasion demands At the dinner- 
table, at luncheons, at teas, at social fune- 
tious of all sorts, the modern woman’s face 
is wreathed in smiles, her lips turn up riot- 
ously at their corners, but when she is alone 
her face betrays her. 
Study the mouths of the women who ride 





| alone in their luxurious carriages; watch the 


faces of the women in the street cars; note 
the woman anywhere who believes herself to 
be unobserved: always the downward droop. 

Among men things are different. A man 
may have a brutal mouth, a dishonest mouth, 
a stubborn mouth, but he seldom has an un- 
happy mouth. <As a rule, when not hidden 
by a moustache or beard, his mouth is dis- 
tinctly noncommittal. It does not declare to 
the world a state of mind. The exigencies of 
a business life have trained it too well for that. 

Are the women really as unhappy as_ they 
look when their features are in repose? And 
if they are, what is the reason? Does the 
downward droop mean mere surface fretful- 
ness, or a divine discontent, or a deep-rooted 
sorrow, or only sheer fatigue? 

Possibly the opening up of new avenues to 
power and achievement bas stirred womankind 
to discontent with established conditions, The 
downward droop may be a commentary on 
feminine progress; but even a yearning for 
immortal fame or for the ballet or for a club 
presidency is not sufficient apology for the 
spoiling of faces in whose semblance, we 
have been assured, angels are painted, 

The restiess striving that dominates Ameri- 
can society, the national feverish longing to 
climb the social ladder and join the elect, who 
perch upon the giddy heights of democratic 
aristocracy as represented by the Four Hun- 
dred, may have turned the lip corners down- 
ward, Strongly drawn class lines may be op- 
posed to the theory that all men are born free 
and equal, but they are wonderful promoters 
of serene content. If social aspirations, a con- 
suming desire for dinner invitations and for 
an expurgated visiting list are responsible 


| for the discontented mouths of our women, 


some mighty medicine is needed to purge 
feminine minds of folly and restore to woman 
her sense of values. 


By Eleanor Hoyt 


The fatigue theory seems more plausible 
than any other, The average woman to-day 
is chronically tired and disposed to feel sorry 
for herself. Hence the droop. Small wonder 
that she 1s tired, She is the most phenomenal 
exponent of the strenuous life. Modern de- 
mands upon her time and energy have con- 
verted her into a human pinwheel. She whirls 
madly through domestic duties, household 
economies, Froebel child training, sociolog- 
ical experiment, club duties, social obliga- 
tions. She spins through musie and litera- 
ture and art and physical culture and dieteties. 
She must be a ‘‘well-rounded woman.’’ She 
must not only know and do a little of every- 
thing; she must know and do a great deal of 
everything, 

There are society women who turn over all 
domestic and family cares to paid subordi- 
nates; yet, despite frequent assertions to the 
contrary, the tendency to-day is toward 
greater conscientiousness in such matters. 
The ubiquitous college girl takes life very 


seriously. She isn’t above filling a lofty 
social niche, but she has theories about 
housekeeping, and she knows all about 


hygienic care of children. She insists upon 
keeping her intellectual muscles in training 
through study and elub work. She feels a 
responsibility in regard to the submerged 
tenth and goes in for charities and settle- 
ment work. Incidentally, she believes in 
athletics for women and keeps up her golf 
and tennis. She has set an appalling pace 
for her sisters. Women are engaged in a 
mad endeavor to accomplish the impossible 
and the result is nervous prostration, It 
may be that the downward drooping lips are 
another of the results. 

Some of the strong-minded sisters may urge 
that the discontent is due to man’s shorteom- 
ings, but man is the same old man and the 
shortcomings are the same old shortcomings, 
while the discontented feminine mouth in its 
epidemic form is a development comparatively 
recent. 

It seems logical to credit the phenomenon to 
those features of woman’s present phase which 
are most distinctly modern and aggressive. 
Whatever the cause, the effect is deplorable. 
If the dear women will but turn up their 
mouth corners and look happy humanity will 
more easily tolerate other weathercocks that 
veer to the wind of modernity. 





“A PROBLEM 1n DOMESTIC ECONOMY 





By Belle M. Sherman 


SK ANY housekeeper what she con- 
A siders the most important and diffi- 
cult problem of the day to be solved 

and she unhesitatingly will reply: 

“The servant question. ”’ 

This branch of economies has been appar- 
ently so thoroughly threshed out both by em- 
ployer and employé that it would seem there 
was not ouly no remedy, but no new rea- 
son to give why the present conditions in do- 
mestic service should exist here in America 
as well as in Europe. 

Kngland, to the average American house- 
keeper, is a dream Eden, as far as the well- 
faithful servant is concerned. 


trained and 


All the novels which are written on English 
| life pieture an elysium in the domestic econ- 


omy of the well-to-do and middle-class house- 
hold in England. Even the ‘‘slavey’’ of the 
London lodging-house is imbued with a glam- 
our which makes many a distressed mistress 
on this side of the water sigh and envy her 
English sister. 

This is all very well in books, but the .con- 
ditions existing in domestic economy across 
the Atlantic are very much the same as they 
are with us. The days when lords and ladies 
ruled the land have gone by. The factories 
of Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield ana the 
| great coal regions of the North have made it 
possible for the lodgekeeper’s daughter, in- 
| stead of having no alternative than that of 


taking service at the great house as her 
mother did, to go into a factory and marry 
some erergetie factory lad, who stands a good 
chance of one day becoming a Cotton King and 
his wife a society leader; so that the days when 
first mother and then daughter served at the 
lord’s house are rapidly passing away. 

This same condition of things exists with 
us and seems to me to be due to the spirit of 
democracy, which is growing stronger day by 
day—the feeling that all men are equal; the 
dream which floats mirage-like before the 
eyes of the laboring man, as he digs and 
delves and earries bricks, and of his wife as 
she bends over her washtub or plies her 
serubbing-brush, that some day he and she 
will ride in their carriage, and, if not they, 
then surely their children. 

The ambition of the emigrant as soon as he 
lands in America is to become a citizen of this 
great and glorious Republic, and once he is 
married and attains the proud dignity of 
fatherhood, he and the wife immediately 
begin to plan how the young ones shall be 
educated, taught a trade and become gentle- 
men and ladies. 

The children in turn, when they grow up 
and marry, go one rung higher on the social 
ladder, and they scrape and save and plan to 
give the boys a profession and the girls piano 
and singing lessons, and thus prepare them 
for the prince who is to come along, marry 
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WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
Baker’s Cocoa 


Baker’s Choudlite 


if the dealer delivers you 
an article not made by 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 
please let us know. 

Our Trade-mark 


is on every package of 
the genuine goods. 
Celebrated for more 
than 120 years as the 
finest Cocoa and Choc- 
olate in the world. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 











37 aud 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Ave., Chicago 










NN 
The New and Popular Ga 
Ideal Home Set, : 
Other Sets, . $2.! 

Write for Circular. 

TUCKER CO., URBANA, 0. 
Agents Wanted, Trade Supplied, 


WATCHES 


Artistic productions for Ladies’ 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
design—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled—Open face 
or hunting, for belt or pocket— 
Send for our booklets and select 
designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


_. .,131 to 137 Wabash 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco 




















We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 
Chemists’ Certificates 
By the Blue Label used 
only by us (and full 
sustained by recent U. 
8. Circuit Court deci- 
sion) pasted on eve 
iece of genuine Agate 
Nickel - Steel are. 
Booklet showing fac- 
simile of this label, 
etc., mailed free to 
any address. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
cago. 


tensils 


HAVING THIS 


New York, Boston, Chi 














Daily used in toilet 
and bath prevents 
disease. No other 
soap has same purify- 
ing and disinfecting 
properties. Ask your 
druggist for GLENN’s. 


GLENN’S 
SULPHUR 
SOAP 




















M ipts i ll b: i ss 
0 Sats , Moet © ot tetas ie 
Seeking a 
Publisher. 


are required by an established house. 
Liberal terms; no charge for exami- 
nation. Prompt attention and honorable 
treatment. 
BOOKS, 141 Herald 23d St., New York 
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ADEREWSKI 


on the 


PIANOLA 





I. J. PADEREWSKI, Concert Pianist, 
says: 

As an admirer of the Aeolian, 
the wonderful merits of which I 
have attested to in a former letter 
to you, I have now much pleasure 
in adding my tribute to your latest 
invention, the Pianola, which I 
consider still more ingenious. 

It is astonishing to see this little 
device at work executing the mas- 
terpieces of pianoforte literature 
with a dexterity, clearness, and 
velocity which no player, however 
great, can approach. 


Every one who wishes to hear absolutely 
faultless, free of re! kind of nervousness, 
piano-playing, should buy a Pianola. 

ya is perfection. 

one can play the piano with the aid of 
as Pssst whether or not he knows one note 
from another. 

Price $250. 
payments. 


May be purchased by moderate 
Send for catalog I. 


THE AEOLIAN CoO. 
18 West Twenty-third Street, - New York 














If you take the Skirt Binding 
with the trade-mark S. H. & M. 
on the back you run no risk. 
Sold by the yard and five-yard pieces, 








Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 





Blind 20 Years sres 


Mrs. S. C. Willard, Liberty- 
ville, ih was blind 20 years from 
cataracts and was cured by The 
Oneal Dissolvent Method, with- 
out the knife. Ra case is no 
worse. Write to Dr. Oneal and 
tell him your eye troubles. He 
willadvise you just what to do. 

itaracts, scums, granulated 
lids, opiic nerve diseases—all 
causes of blindness—yield to Dr. Oneal’s mild 
treatment. He has restored sight to thousands 
and has never injured an eye. 

Dr. Oneal has a new method by which he 


STRAIGHTENS CROSS-EYES 
without the knife or pain. Successful in — 
5,000 cases. Write for new illustrated book and 
testimonials and Dr. Oneal’s advice—they are 
FREE. Address 

OREN ONEAL, M.D.. Suite 219,52 Dearborn St., Chicags. 











Parker’s Hair Balsam 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair 
to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases and hair falling. 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 














COLLIERS: WEERLY 


them and make them mistress of a Fifth 
Avenue palace. 

So the struggle goes on, and you will find 
that the children are always on a higher rung 
of the social ladder than the poor 
old father and mother, and the idea 
of domestic service is lost in the 
oblivion of that far-away past when 
the parents landed at Castle Gar- 
den from the ‘‘Old Country.”’ 

A woman who has been prom- 
inently connected with charitable 
work in the day nurseries for the 
past eighteen years, aud who has 
studied the questions of domestic 
economy in connection with the 
training of the little ones for whom 
these nurseries care, told me some 
interesting facts which fully cor- 
roborate the statements I have just 
made: 

“The term ‘domestic service’ is /j rg 
one which must be very delicately 
introduced,” she said, ‘*when talk-"fS 
ing with mothers as to the best 
way to benefit the growing girls 
in after life. The subject must 
be led up to in a most diplomatic 
manner and presented in most glow- 
ing colors. 

**We not only care for the chil- 
dren while they are babies, but as 
they grow older and reach the age ,, 
at which they are obliged to attend 
school we still feel responsible for 
them and consider it our duty to keep them 
off the streets after school hours, The mother 
has to go out to do day’s work as usual and 
there is no one home to see that they get 
into no mischief. 

‘*With this idea in mind I started a cooking 

class some few years ago and, much to my as- 
tonishment, discovered a violent opposition to 
it and faced the disagreeable fact that my cook- 
ing class was likely to be a failure. Upon 
questioning some of the girls as to why they 
did not come to the class I received the in- 
variable reply, 
‘My mother 
don’t want me 
to learn cook- 
ing.’ 
“Then I 
sought out the 
mothers and 
questioned 
them as to their 
objections to 
the cooking 
class. You can 
imagine my 
surprise and 
consternation when I was told, ‘Oh, Mamie 
will never need know how to cook, because 
she will marry some rich man who will put 
her in a house of her own.’ 

“Upon investigation I found that both 
mothers and daughters were reading dime 
novels and family story papers, wherein the 
heroine, who is always a poor girl, fascinates 
the millionaire, and finally becomes his wife 
and a queen of society. 

“‘My first step was to provide healthy read- 
ing for the young girls, and, with this end in 
view, the ladies interested in the nursery 
started a library; to-day we have a large 
one, composed of clean, interesting books by 
standard authors., We give the girls a book 
a week, and have a pleasant reading-room, 
which is open to them all the time. 

“Then I got hold of the mothers by de- 
grees and diplomatically argued the question 
of the cooking class, instilling the idea into 
their minds that a knowledge of good cook- 
ing would make the home so much happier; 
that a well-cooked dinner would keep the 
husband in good humor and also from the 
corner grog shop. After a while my cook- 
ing class became a success, and to-day the 
girls are not only interested in learning to cook 
but proud of their skill. 

“We begin with the girls of four and five 
and teach them to dust, giving them prizes 
for keeping the kindergarten room and the 


















“We... teach them to dust” 






My mother don’t want 
me to learn cooking” 


play rooms in order. Still, it is always 
working in the dark. We never dare admit 
the idea of training them to go out to ser- 
vice. There would be a revolution at once. 
If a child is orphaned and we can | 
place her in a good home in the | 
country, she will enter domestic 
service and become a _ waitress, 
chambermuaid, nursemaid or seam- 
stress; but we have little success 
with our city girls. Perhaps not 
more than ten per cent of the girls 
who leave us ever go out to ser- 
vice.” 

At a summer hotel last year I 
became interested in one of the 
chambermuids, a middleaged wo- 
man. I found slie was a widow 
with one child, a girl about twelve 
or fourteen. She told me one day 
that she was going to have Delia 
study typewriting and stenography. 
I remarked, *‘Would it not be | 
better to train her to bea lady’s 
“ maid or nursemaid and seamstress?”’ 

“Is it Delia indeed to go out 
to service? Well, I guess not while 
I have a word to say or strength to 
work. No, indeed, my Delia must 
learn to be a lady.”’ 

I noticed that after that my room 
received very little care or atten- 
tion from Delia’s mother. 

Another incident which came 
under my notice was that of a 
dressmaker, a hard-working woman who was 
struggling and saving every penny to give 
her daughter a training, not to be a dress- 
maker, oh, no! but to go to college and to 
study to be a doctor. 

These are only two of many examples 
which have come under my notice, illustrat- 
ing, it seems to me, very clearly a reason for 
the present conditions in that branch of do- 
mestic economics dealing with the ‘‘servant 
question.” 

It may not be generally known that the 
Emigration and Free State Labor Bureaus 
have lately had a great call for men to go 
into the country as general houseworkers 
and that the supply meets the growing de- 
mand. The men say that they can make 
more money going out to service than they 
can working by the day. At service they 
have board and lodging found and at the 
end of the month from sixteen to twenty 
dollars clear profit. 

Suburban housekeepers are gradually over- 
coming their prejudices to men as house 
servants, and rather than do the work 
themselves are trying them, finding them 
in many cases satisfactory and retaining 
them. 

Chinese and Japanese men servants are so 
common nowadays as to be accepted as a 
matter of course. In Mexico, all the ‘‘cham- 
bermaids”’ are men. It is rather startling at 
first, but after one gets accustomed to a man 
fussing around one’s room one forgets he is 
a man and comes to look upon him as a piece 
of mechanism. These Mexican mozos never 
talk, they do their work well, and after one 
once shows them how one wants the work 
done they never deviate a_hair’s-breadth 
from that form as 
long as they remain 
with you. 

Perhaps when 
the servant ques- 
tion becomes too 
intricate for an or- , 
dinary, everyday, 
solution, some in- S 
genious Yankee may 
invent automatic 
servants, and we 
may enjoy the peace 
and comfort of hav- 
ing our work done 
by finely construct- 
ed machines, which 
wih only need to be wound up at stated 
hours, and housekeeping will all be done 
by clockwork. 





The New “‘Housemaid”’ 





A Brief Forecast 


AST WEEK this Department showed some 
of the latest designs in hats, and this 
week we present some exquisite pictures of up- 
to-date hosiery and footwear. Next week the 
fashion corner will treat of gowns. Our pho- 
tographs are made from models shown by the 
best wholesale and retail establishments of 
New York. If our readers desire any addi- 
tional information concerning the pictures pub- 
lished in these columns we shall be glad to 
furnish it. All inquiries addressed to the 
**Woman’s Department, CoLLIER’s WEEKLY,” 
enclosing a two-cent stamp for reply, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 
a> 


Another feature of next week’s Department 
will be a discussion of ‘‘The Great American 
Pie Question.”’ This is a controversy that has 
been going on among housewives for many 
years, and one that is not by any means set- 
tled yet. The subject is presented in a new 
and attractive manner, and much information 
of value will be found in the articles. 


of Good Things 


Especial attention will be devoted to sum- 
mer dishes during the coming weeks.  Ar- 
ticles are in preparation by such authorities 
in culinary matters as Isabel Gordon Curtis, 


Gesine Lemcke, Katherine EK. Megee, Eliza-~ 
beth W. Morrison, aud others. 
ra a) 
We have alsc in preparation a series of 


articles on Things that Women can Do—that 
is, suggestions for enterprises they may enter 
with financial profit to themselves, papers on 
professional work for women—such as medi- 
cine, dentistry, literature, dramatic writing, 
nursing, the law, ete.—by women who have 
secured prominent positions in the several 
fields they describe. 


The light element, the bright and humorous 
side of life, will not be neglected. There will 
be frequent papers by the cleverest women 
writers of the day, such as Madeline Bridges, 
Eleanor Hoyt, Theodosia Garrison, Lavinia 
Hart, Kate Masterson, and many others. 
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Uf itisn’tan Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 





*Tis Kodak 
Simplicity 


and Kodak film convenience that have 
made pocket photography possible. 
Not only does the Kodak go inside the 
pocket, but inside the Kodak goes the 
film—all becomes one compact, self- 
contained mechanism. 


Kodaks, $5 to $75 


A new folding Kodak for the pocKet 
—almost for the vest pocket, at $6.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue at the dealers 
pag Boyton 4 Rochester, N. Y. 


$4,000 in prizes for the best Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 














N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 
was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 

covered that the hair was completely removed. 
We named the new discovery MODENE. It is 
absolutely harmless, but works sure results, 
Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears 
as if by magic. It Cannot Fail, If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; 
the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth 
on moles, may require two or more applications, 
and without slightest injury or unpleasant feel- 
ing when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene super sedes elec ee 
Used by yon ofr and ree 
all who have tested its merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases 
(securely sealed), on receipt of $1. per 
bottle. Send money by letter, with your full 
address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken, 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
oo MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. 92, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every’ Bottle Guaranteed 
(Er We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 
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SEWS ANYTHING 


from silk to coars- 

est fabrics. The Vameaalie 

ote »brated 
BALL-BEARING 


ARLINGTON" 


equal of any $40 to $65 Machine.) 





and most complete attachments. BAL! 
BEARING, hence easy running, noiseless J 
Guaranteed for 20 years. 250,000 gold 
Testimonials from every State 


Write for Free Catalog showing all styles aud samples o 
Arlington guaranteed machines from $11.95 up. 
. 
¥ N Ne . “ ‘AG al 

REFERENCE: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO 
GRAY HAIR RESTORED 
“WALNUTTA” HAIR STAIN 
is prepared from the juice of the Philip- 
pine Islands wainut, and restores Gray, 
Streaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- 
brows, Beard or Moustache to its original 
color instantaneously. 
Light Brown to Black. 
rub off. Cc pataine no poisons, and is 
or greg **Walnutta”’ “Hair Stain 
more satisfactory results ir minute than all the hair resi 
hair dyes will in a lifetime. Price 60 cents a bottle, postpa 
vince you of its merits we will send a sample bottle Lased ary for 20¢. 


PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 111, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Gives any shade from 
has not wash off nor 
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‘REAL ESTATE WANTED 


If you want to SELL your REAL ESTATE or 
BUSINESS no matter where it is, send me full 
particulars and lowest cash price. My office is 
headquarters for quick sales to CASH buyers, 
FRANK P. CLEVELAND 
“The Real Estate Expert” 
4803 Adams Express Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Caswells Fording Big Creek at Soldier Point, where an The Caswell Brothers, Discoverers of the Famous Mountain of Caswell Brothers Standing on their Gold Claim of Free-Milling 
Indian Battle was Fought Gold on Thunder Mountain Ore on Thunder Mountain 
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Interior of Caswell Brothers’ Cabin, Showing Dan Caswell Holding $5,000 Caswells Piping the Decomposed Porphyry on Caswell Brothers Panning Gold in Sluice Boxes on their Claim on the 
in Gold Dust in Buckskin Sack the Surface of their Mine Slope of Thunder Mountain 


THE NEW ELDORADO ON THUNDER MOUNTAIN, IDAHO 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM M. H. JACOBS, STATE MINE INSPECTOR, BOISE, IDAHO 
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_ FOR A TWO CENT STASIP 
we will send our interesting and in- 
structive book “THE MIGHTIEST PEN” 


giving valuable suggestions for correcting 


common errors in handwriting, how to 
acquire vertical writing, model capitals, 
etc., also fully describes our practical 
self-filling pen which has revolutionized 
the fountain pen business. 

The above 
simple and only operation of filling 


Conklin’s Self-Filling Pen 


Merely dip in ink, press with thumb 
and pen is filled. NO DROPPER, no 
unscrewing of joints, no pulling of plugs, 
no jarring to start flow; will not roll off 
Costs no more than 


illustration shows the 


a sloping desk. 
ordinary fountain pens of equal grade. 
Regular pen, $3.00; large, $4.00; 
extra large, $5.00 ; prepaid anywhere ; 
guaranteed. Use it 30 days, your 
money back if not perfectly satisfactory. 


ORDER DIRECT. Weare sure to fit the most 
particular hand, as we can match the fineness 
and flexibility of any steel pen you send us. 


THE CONKLIN PEN CO. 
1028 Madison St. Toledo, Ohio 


Now We Have It! 


A PERFECT STEAM COOKER 
WITH DOORS. Don’t miss it. Large 


meal cooked over one burner. Wonder- 
ful saving of fuel and labor. Get it for 
your home and summer cottage. Write 
for circulars. Special rate for ten days. 
Agents Wanted, Salary and Commission. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
26 Ontario Building TOLEDO, OHIO 


DEAFNESS CURED 


——: is incurable till the cause 
is removed. Therefore Ear Drums and other artificial 
aids never cure. 95 per cent. of all cases of Deafness 
is caused from Catarrh, and as Catarrh cannot exist 
under the use of “‘Actina,” nobody need be Deaf where 
the Actina Pocket Battery is obtainable. Are you seek- 
ing acure? Then investigate ‘*Actina.’’ Write today 
for a vee « book—Prof. Wilson’s Dictionary of 
Disease, 

New York & Sonies Electric Ass’n, Dept. 20 B, Kansas City, Mo. 
























VACATION WORK 


We want an agent in every town where 
there is electric light. The HYLO electric 
lamp turns down like gas and fits any ordi- 
nary socket (no skill required). A great suc- 
cess—more than half a million users already. 
Students can make money in vacation intro- 
ducing the HYLO at home. Write at once 


for exclusive territory. Send 2c. stamp 
for agent’s contract and full details. 
THE PHELPS €0., 55 Rowland St., Detroit, Mich, 


ATENT. 























NEW BOOK MAILED FRE 

Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. fa. Wat to In- 
vent for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical Movements Invaluable to 
Inventors. O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 8206 St., Wash., D.C. 
$3 a Day. show you how to make $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we furnish the 
work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
busi fully; ber we guarantee a clear profit of 


$3 for every fay’ 's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Royal Manufacturing Co.. Box 566, DETROIT, Mich. 


STANMIMER 


Our 200-page book “‘The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering”’ sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
Postage. Lewis Stammering School, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





Send us your address and we will 
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IDAHO ELDORADO 


(SEE OPPOSITE PAGE) 


come apparently a new synonym for 

Eldorado, the ‘‘gilded land’’ sought by 
millions and found by few. Before the Caswell 
boys stumbled upon the gold-bearing porphyry 
beds of this rocky peak in the wilderness, only 
the Indian knew anything of Thunder Moun- 
tain and didn’t like what he knew of it. It 
was a desolate, famine-haunted spot prior to 
1894; but now its name glitters in gilded 
letters, with Klondike, California, Australia 
and the Rand. The Caswell boys had run 
into a streak of hard luck in 1894. They 
were gold hunters, and gold dust and nuggets 
seemed about the rarest things on earth. But 
they were not disheartened, and decided that, 
if they were ever to make a big ‘‘find,’’ they 
must search where others had not raked the 
ground before them. 

So in the summer of 1894 the three brothers 
set their faces toward the wilderness of Idaho, 
with Thunder Mountain, somehow, as a guide 
and goal. They were ‘‘broke,”’ ‘‘dead broke.”’ 
The three possessed only a very few dollars 
among them, and this was borrowed. With 
it they bought sufficient clothes and food to 
earry them through the winter. They made 
it last a full year. 

As they tramped through the wilderness 
they closely examined every stream, to dis- 
cover in the sand and gravel of its bottom 
that ‘‘color’’ which haunts the miner’s dreams 
and which may be the sign of unmeasured 
treasure hidden in the hills. At Jast they 
reached the foot of Thunder Mountain, where 
a stream swept around its base. Here, in the 
dim past, the savages had made one of their 
last desperate stands for the defence of their 
mountain homes; but romance and _ history 
had no interest then to these hardy, half- 
famished gold hunters. 

Suddenly, as the three boys were about to 
push into and across this stream one of them 
exclaimed: 

“This looks good!’’ 

*? in the lingo of the gold 


“Looks good,’ 
camp, means that there is evidence of 


Tecate a MOUNTAIN, Idaho, has be- 


‘“‘color,’’ of the presence, or at least of thie 
neighborhood, of gold. 

The Caswells at once plunged into the sand 
of the river-bed. The first few spadefuls of 
earth revealed the long-sought ‘‘color’’; and 
the march through the wilderness was halted. 
The stream was ascended to its source, and in 
a few days another Golconda, Eldorado, was 
listed in the gold markets of the world. 

When the Caswells ‘‘struck’’ gold, they 
owned nothing in the world and owed sixty- 
four dollars that they had borrowed. The 
friend who had advanced it to them had the 
option of accepting the amount with due in- 
terest in payment, or of taking in lieu of the 
debt a fourth interest in the ‘‘stake’’ or gold 
claim. Of course, he chose the fourth in- 
terest in the ‘‘stuke.’’ He sold this interest 
for twenty-five thousand dollars, and lost 
money at that. 

Dan. Caswell says the tales of hardship told 
about the Thunder Mountain country are not 
exaggerations. It is a lonely, dreary,’ heart- 
breaking country, swept by snow blizzards 
in winter. The Caswell boys, who had 
roughed it in many mining regions, declare 
that their experiences on Thunder Moun- 
tain were the most terrible they ever had. 
They say, however, that it will soon be the 
greatest gold country in America and the 
equal of any in the history of the world. 

When the Caswells first began working the 
gold on the mountain they had tremendous 
hardships in getting their ‘‘dust’’ and *‘dirt”’ 
to the market. They had, on each trip, to 
traverse the wilderness, where they must 
live on game killed by their rifles, and be 
on guard against savages and robbers. They 
had to make a long and dangerous journey to 
and from Boise City, fording rivers and mount- 
ing guard at night over their bags of treasure. 
One of the accompanying pictures shows the 
brothers in a characteristic phase of the gold- 
hunting life of the wilderness—one holding on 
his knees a bag containing five thousand dol- 
lars of gold, while another stands on guard, 
rifle in hand. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY—II 


“HOW-NOT-TO-DO-ITS” ILLUSTRATED BY AN EXPERT, WHO, BEFORE HE BECAME ONE, 
MADE HANSOMS AND HORSES HIGHER THAN HOUSES AND FLOORED “SKY-SCRAPERS” 


By EDWARD A. ROTH 


—my becoming a photog- 

rapher. The germ might 
have lain dormant and never 
developed into ‘‘cameritis’’ but 
for a chance occurrence. I 
had a friend who was a mar- 
vel, for an amateur—and, let 
me remark right here, that 
an amateur photographer who 
reaches the ‘‘marvel’’ degree 
is about the best photographer 
to be found. Well, one day 
this friend asked me if I had 
ever seen a plate developed. 
Without enthusiasm or even 
great curiosity I admitted I 
hadn’t. 

‘‘Want to?’’ queried the ‘‘marvel.’’ 

“Don’t mind,’’ I answered, and entered the 
darkroom, where, though I knew it not, was 
to be kindled the spark that later waxed into 
a flame which consumed my very being and 
made me for a time a conflagration that my 
friends fled from, in fear of my ‘‘snapshot- 
ting’’ proclivities, 

It was a very proper darkroom that my 
friend had. It was the sort of darkroom 
that, I afterward learned, had much to do 
with the results that put him in the ‘‘mar- 
vel’? class. I learned this after the usual 
graduation from a makeshift bathroom that 
leaked light into itself and that hadn’t a 
square ledge anywhere to rest plates and 
trays upon. 


IN THE DARKROOM 


After the door had been carefully closed 
and locked against chance intrusiom I en- 
tered upon the gloomy first stage of my 
instruction, Dark was the place as_ the 
bottom of a Colorado canyon at midnight, 
save for the feeble glimmer. of a ruby lamp. 
My friend had already loaded three shallow 
trays with various liquids, all of which looked 
ruby-colored in the eerie light and one of 
which smelled of some vile essence that re- 
sembled nothing so much as rancid butter— 
very long rancid butter that had never had 
much standing with its kind. 

Almost suffocated, I begged to be let out. 
“Too late,’? vouchsafed my mentor; ‘‘I have 
got a plate in the developer and can’t open 
the door. Oh, it’s the smell, eh? Why, 
that’s only acetic acid—I always use it in 
the ‘hypo’; it hardens the emulsion. Watch 
this,*’ he added, ‘‘down in this tray.”’ 

I gazed intently at the red-yellow bit of 
glass and saw—nothing. But, as I watched, 
a dark blotch appeared on the surface of the 
plate as the manipulator gently rocked wave- 
lets over it. Convinced that the plate must 


T WAS merely an accident 





“The Trojan Horse” 


have been spoiled, I was, how- 
ever, discreet enough to keep 
silent, mentally reserving the 
right to gloat afterward. 

Sull the dark stain spread, 
then resolved itself into lines 
that shaped gradually a hazy, 
indistinct form; then, adding 
details like a thing of magic, 
unfolded, line by line, a clear, 
beautifully sharp picture. It 
was the direct reverse of any- 
thing I had known in art. 
Here was limning from a solid 
shadow, not the slow working 
up by a line-upon-line process. 
That settled it; I became an 
amateur photographer long be- 
fore my friend had washed the first negative 
and placed it in the ‘‘hypo’’ for fixing. 
Entranced, I watched with growing interest 
every stage of the development of thirty- 
two plates and became intoxicated with the 
fascination of it all. 


LAUNCHED WITH A CAMERA 


I was an amateur photographer—with the 
accent on the ‘‘amateur.’’ 1 purchased the 
best camera that I could afford and then pur- 
sued the rugged course of my education. Ex- 
planations and suggestions volunteered by my 
expert friend were eagerly absorbed, greedily 
devoured; but the theories wouldn’t work in 
my clumsy, unskilled practice. Finally I be- 
gan to learn through the queer things I 
produced. I made pictures by the yard; but 
such pictures! It was, however, in the mis- 
takes [I made and in seeking for the reason of 
them that I found my textbooks. And let me 
emphasize here that no textbook can take the 
place of experience. The best way to go about 
learning photography is to begin to photo- 
graph. Find out the cause of your failures 
and soon they will grow less. I learned 
many lessons from my first mistakes. From 
my few good early pictures—and, strangely 
enough, my first was one of my best—I 
learned nothing. They were chance suc- 
cesses. I now can afford to admit that I 
didn’t know how I got them. 

Never did I turn over the exposed plates 
to a professional for development. The 
ecstasy of that first weird seance in the 
darkroom lingered with me ang I didn’t see 
any use in “paying somebody else to have 
all the fun.’’ I watched my first negatives 
creep slowly into existence with rare delight. 
Some of them didn’t creep—they jumped joy- 
ously into evidence at almost the first contact 
of the developer, and sprang as quickly, yet 
sadly, back into oblivion. It was some time 
before I learned that an overexposed plate 








U nquestions ey the best instruments made. Recip- 
ients of 129 First Medals and Awards. A x d/ustrated 
catalogue will be sent on application. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
aioe «& se Pianoforte Makers, 
Establideed rise 4 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Wyckoff, Semune Q Beciedict 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 
237 Breadway New York 








Six Windings 
will keep a Prentiss clock going one 
year. Do you wind yours oftener? 
Our Calendar Clocks are the 
strongest on the market, keep per- 
fect time, and automatically show 
the correct date. They come in 
" several different styles and sizes. 
+) CZs) 
ma gO LM) = Also Program Clocks for 
Whore ringing bells, Electrically 
a “peareg Clocks - for 
me Plants, and Frying- 
pan Clocks. 


Send for Catalogue No, 442. 
The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co. 
Dept. 44, 49 Dey St., N. Y. City 
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IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


when drugs and doctors fail to cure you, write to 
me, and I will send you free a trial package of a 
simple remedy, which cured me and thousands of 
others, among them cases of over 50 years standing. 
This is no humbug or deception but an honest 
remedy, which enabled many a person to abandon 
crutch and cane. Address, 
JCHN A. SMITH, 

4001 Germania Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 











W B — Work ia 
e uy lustrating and 
Ad-Writing. 
Qther courses: Journalism, 
keeping and Stenography. 
until we have secured for youa position. 
to-day. Mention subject you wish to study. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Box 648. Scranton, Pa. 


The IDEAL ‘Siem Cooker 


With Doors. Cooks a whole meai over | burner, 
on gasoline, oi', gas, or common cook stove. 


A 
| Reduces Fuel Bills One-half 


es Has water guage and replenishing tube on out- 
gi side. Makes tough meats tender. Wil! hold 
9] 12 one-quart jars in canning fruits. We also 
make the world-renowned round Ideal Cooker 
i with whistle. We pay express. The House- 
keeper's Friend. Age ay’ bioce anza, Send for 
illustrated catalogue. ts wanted. 


Proofreading, Book- 
We require no tuition 
Write 








TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OT FAIL. 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 


STARK BROS.. Louisiana. Mo. ; Dansville, N.¥ 
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From 
“Drive to Put” 
use a ball that will get there 
ahead of the other kind made 
of poor material. Use the 


Mascot Golf Ball 


well tried and popular. 
Gutta-percha. 
won’t chip—accurate. 


Made of pure 
Well painted—resilient— 
Three sent post- 


paid in box upon receipt of $1.00 — or 
from your dealer. We allow liberal credit 


on old balls sent to us. 


Catalog Davidson 


famous Rubber Goods mailed free for asking. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








Marvelous Growth of Hair 


A Famous Doctor-Chemist Has Discovered 
a Compound That Grows Hair on a 
Bald Head in a Single Night. 


Startling Announcement Causes Doctors to Marvel 
and Stand Dumfounded at the Wonderful 


Cures. 
The Discoverer Sends Free Trial Packages to All 
Who Write. 
After half a century spent in the laboratory, 
crowned with high honors for his many world- 
famous discoveries, the celebrated physician- 





and Her Marvelous Growth of Hair 


chemist at the head of the great Altenheim 
Medical Dispensary, has just made the start- 
ling announcement that he has produced a 
compound that grows hair on any bald head. 
The doctor makes the claim that after ex- 
periments, taking years to complete, he has 
at last reached the goal of his ambition. 
To the doctor all heads are alike. There 
are none which cannot be cured by this 
remarkable remedy. The record of the 
eures already made is truly marvelous, and 
were it not for the high standing of the great 
physician and the convincing testimony of 
thousands of citizens all over the country it 
would seem too miraculous to be true, 
There can be no doubt of the doctor’s 
earnestness in making his claims nor can his 
cures be disputed. He does not ask any man, 
woman or child to take his or anyone else’s 
word for it, but he stands ready and willing 
to send free trial packages of this great hair 


restorative to anyone who writes to him for it, 
enclosing a 2-cent stamp to prepay postage. In 
a single night it has started hair to growing on 
heads bald for years. It has stopped falling 
hair in one hour. It never fails no matter 
what the condition, age or sex. Old men and 
young men, women and children ail have 
protited by the free use of this great new dis- 
covery. If you are bald, if your hair is falling 
out or if your hair, eyebrows or eyelashes are 
thin or short write, the Altenheim Medical 
Dispensary, 6530 Butterfield Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, enclosing a 2-cent stamp to 


prepay postage for a free package, and in a 
short time you will be entirely restored. 








“Grandpa, why don’t you get a pair of 


Wilson’s Sone" Ear Drums 


and throw that long tube away?” 


The use of trumpets, tubes, audiphones and 
other cumbersome and obsolete devices to 
aidthe hearing is being everywhere aban- 
doned since the appearance of these 


SCIENTIFIC SOUND 
CONDUCTORS FOR D EA FN ESS 
They are invisible and fit in the ear, are 
comfortable, and restore the hearing. Be- 
ware of imitations. The WILSON is the 
original and genuine. 

Physicians recommend them. Information 
and letters from many users free on reg”’2st. 


Wilson Ear Drum Co., 162 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky, 






























| WANT TO BE A 
NEWSPAPER ARTI 


If you have a Liking or Natural Talent tor Draw- 
ing, Cut This Out and Mail it, with your address to 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
Dept. D 85 World Building, New York City 









Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $17 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. P= 



















Don’t Use a Dropper 


*) Just fill your Fountain Pen with water— 
and drop in one of cur 


6“ : °. 
Permeo Fountain Pen Pills” 
An excellent Writing Ink. 
Durability guaranteed. Always ¢ 
ready for use—Packed in wood- q 
en tubes—Safely carried in vest #4 
pocket. At your dealer, 25c a tube 
orsendto us. We will give = 
FREE a Rand-MeNally solid gold 
Fountain Pen to every one who sells one 
dozen tubes of Permeo Fountain Pen Pills, 
remitting $3.00 P. O. or express order. 
* None genuine B. B. ANDERSON, 
without signature. 140 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, 


























BEAUTIFY YOUR LAWNS 
BY USING ONLY THE GENUINE 
KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS SEED 
25c., 50c., AND $1.00 PACKAGES 
Kentucky Seed Co. - Covington, Ky. 


$3.00 Coaster Brak 


usual sprocket. Any 
particulars, address 





Fits any hub. 
Screws on in 
place of the 
one can apply booklet and 


n ply it. For free 
CANFIELD BRAKE CO., Corning, N. Y. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail. 








q HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
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performed this vanishing trick by habit. 
Once I was near the happy stage which an 
amateur reaches when he ha: exposed a dozen 
plates and wasted none of them, It was in 
the most intense heat of summer and my im- 
provised darkroom was a taste of the hereafter 
of the wicked. Each plate developed evenly 
and sharply and was fixed, firmly and per- 
manently as though it were spiked and 
clinched, as I believed, in the ‘‘hypo.”’ 
Performing a scalp-dance, 1 placed them all 
in a tray of water—I had no running water 
in my darkroom then. 

Changing the water, as per directions of a 
guidebook, I found, after the second aqueous 
relief, a scum on the surface of the water, and 
swept it off into my hand. It was gummy 
and “‘slick.’’ Then I awoke to the fact that 
because I had not used ice water the summer 
temperature had so warmed the water in the 
tray that the filmy surface had floated off the 
glass plates and left me minus all my nega- 
tives. A real photographer nearly was lost 
to the world at this point in my ‘‘develop- 
ment.”’ 

The camera, especially in very rapid work, 
blinks its eye uyon an exact point—an instant 
of motion, if you like—shuts its lid and pro- 
duces exactly what it saw at that single brief 
instant of from one one-hundredth to one 
twenty-seven-hundredth of a second. The 
photographer must learn to see with the 
camera’s eye, not with his own. 

It was my good fortune, and that of my 
friends, that in the first stages of my evolu- 
tion I practiced mostly upon inanimate ob- 
jects. Once, however, I sneaked upon a 
sleeping man, stretched upon a skylight, 
and made an interesting study in feet my- 
self. But the tricks my camera played me 
before I learned to see with it were many 
and strange. 


LILIPUTIAN CABS AND MASTODON 
STEEDS 

My first conception of the art of ‘‘snapshot- 
ting’? had in it something akin to ‘Sherlock 
Holmes’’ methods. I caught myself stealthily 
approaching lamp-posts, cabs and the like, 
with plate adjusted, trigger set and bulb in 
hand, creeping in the manner of an Indian 
in a midnight ambush. The Indian gets his 
eye close to the ground as well as his ear, 
on such occasions. I got my camera’s eye 
too close to the ground and would have got- 
ten its ear on as low a level if it had had one. 

Some of the results were appallingly novel. 
I had cabs taller than the houses directly in 
front of which they stood; horses that began 
like mastodons and tapered into goats at the 
hind-quarters; lamp-posts that towered high 
above the roofs behind them; dogs with huge 
heads and fore-paws that became dwarf ter- 
riers half-way along their bodies. 

And the worst of it was that I didn’t know 
what was wrong until my expert friend told 
me something of the mysteries of focusing. 
To illustrate it, he showed me why I had 
photographed a ‘“‘skyscraper’’? in such a 
manner that it looked as though it were 
lying flat on the ground. Then I knew 
that I had been playing tricks with a trusty, 
deserving and faithful camera, and that it 
hadn’t imposed upon me at all, 





FOOD 


PUZZLED 


Hard Work Sometimes to Kaise Children 





Children’s taste is ofttimes more accurate 
in selecting the right kind of food to fit the 
body than that of adults. Nature works 
more accurately through the children. 

A Brooklyn lady says, ‘‘Our little boy has 
long been troubled with weak digestion. 
We could never persuade him to take more 
than one taste of any kind of cereal food. 
He was a weak little chap and we were 
puzzled.to.know what to feed him on. One 
lucky day we tried Grape-Nuts. Well, you 
never saw.a child eat with such a relish, 
and it did me good to see him. From that 
day on it seemed as though we could almost 
see him grow. He would eat Grape-Nuts 
for breakfast and supper and I think he 
would have liked the food for dinner. 

The difference in his appearance is some- 
thing wonderful. 

My husband has never been known to 
faney cereal foods of any kind, but he be- 
came very fond of Grape-Nuts and has been 
much improved in health since using it. 

A friend has two children who were for- 
merly afflicted with the rickets. I was 
satisfied that the disease was caused by lack 
of proper nourishment. They showed it. So 
I urged her to use Grape-Nuts as an experi- 
ment and the result was almost magical. 
They continued the food and to-day both 
children are well and strong as any children 
in this City, and, of course, my’ friend is a 
firm believer in the right kind of food, for 
she has the evidence before her eyes every 
day. 

When I have some task to perform about 
the house and don’t ‘feel very strong, a 
saucer of Grape-Nuts and cream stimulates 
me and I am able to do the task at hand with 
ease. 

We are now a healthy family and naturally 
believe in Grape-Nuts.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Avoid Business Disputes 
Invoices Copied While Writing 
~ C2 





The HANO 
BILLING—CHARGING 
SYSTEMS 
Money Saved, Time Saved, 
Business disputes lessened. 
Catalogue. Salesmen can call promptly. 

PHILIP HANO & CO., 


1-3 Union Square, New York. 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















J00 MILES IN {72 
_ MINUTES 


IN A 


24 H. P. Panhard 


(That’s Endurance) 





SMITH & MABLEY 


513-515 Seventh Avenue 
NEW YORK 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
F, Charron Girardot & Voigt 
PARIS 





THE 
THE NEW PANHARD- 
Cc. G. V. LAVASSOR 














SORE EYES CURED AT HOME 


SIGHT RESTORED AT SMALL EXPENSE 
Dr. W. O. Coffee, the Des Moines, lowa, 
expert oculist, describes his remarkable 
discoveries for curing blindness in his 
age book. It isa veritable 

ia with colored illustations of 

eyes, and tells how he cures 
cataracts, films, sore bes failing sight, 
granulated lids, (everything, but complete 
opticnerve paralysis)at home atsmall 
expense. Dr. Coffee’s Absorbtion Treat 
ment is the common sense method of re 





A. J. Palmer, Melrose, Iowa, was cured of 
eye ulcers in three months. History of 
ok. Getit FREE by 


dozens of cures in the big eye bi 

describing your case. * Write today. 

Dr. W. O. COFFEE, 803 Good Block, Des Moines, Ia. 
Colorado in Summer is the most delightful place 
on earth. Its climate is simply incomparable, 
while its oy meg mountain scenery is said 
to excel the Swiss Alps. 

There are many atttactive resorts in Colorado, 
some right in the heart of the Rockies and others 
along the foot-hills. Every taste and every 
purse can be suited. Shall we send youa copy 

iy 


of our beautiful book ‘‘Picturesque Colorado” 
Send three cents in stamps to prepay postage to 
T. E. FISHER, General Passenger Agent, 
The Colorado Road, Denver, Colo. 


P. S.—Our other handsome books, “Resorts in Platte Canon” 
and “Colorado Beauty Spots,’’ sent for three cents, T. ELF, 
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STOP! 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Get knowledge that PAYS! Use your spare time 
and learn a new profession, which will make you 
independent for life. For particulars, address: 


REX ASSOCIATION, SEDALIA, MO. 





















requires artistic handling. _ Pattern 838, 7 The 
Pittsburg Wall Paper Co., New Brighton, Pa., is 
purely in the style and perfectly adapted to our 
American homes. Leading dealers everywhere, 











tc Washingbn'relirn 
Send 2c. stump. 
Address : 
R.R. Ticket Dept, 
Nationa Tribune 
Washington, D.C. 
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LONG ISLAND AUTO- 


MOBILE CLUB 











Receiving their last Instructions 


Sports 


IF ONE were to select a cat with 
some previous experience of dogs 
and a dog that is keen for cats 
and start them twenty-five feet 
apart, first advising each that the 
run was not for speed but for en- 
duranee and that each should go 
at about half speed, one would 
have just as much feeling of cer- 
tainty that the instructions would 
be carried out as in a hundred- 
mile endurance contest for auto- 





AUTOMOBILE 
ENDURANCE RUN 





mobiles. Out of something like 
et 69 entries in the Long Island 


Club endurance run, 13 of them 
went flying over the road from 
Jamaica at excessive speed and 
stories are told of one case where 
the pace was simply terrific. 
Automobiles of all descriptions 
were lined up at the starting- 
point when the clerk of the 
course gave the word at 9.30 
A.M. to The official speed 
was not exceed fifteen miles 
au hour and any machine going 
faster than this was to be dis- 
qualified. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the speed rule was broken, and automobiles were 
flying along at a terrific rate. The most notable of these was 
Emil Voight, who had started out considerably behind the 
others in a 24-horsepower Panhard owned by J. E. Ewing. 
It was 10.33 when Mr, Voight started, and, after getting off 
the course at least five miles, he finished the hundred-mile 
run at 1.25. It is the opinion of many observers on Roslyn 














go. 
to 
Gray (U. of P.) breaking 

World’s Record Pole Vault 


COLLIERS WEEKLY 


Timekeepers at Roslyn Hill 





Lined up ready for the Start 


Hill that Mr. Ewing’s machine climbed the hill at a mueh 
faster speed than the others. No official time was taken, 
however, owing to its disqualification, This same machiue, 
driven by Mr. Voight, came in second at the Paris-Toulon 
run last year. The best times were made by the following 
machines, all of which were promptly disqualified: Emil 
Voight (Panhard), 2 hours, 52 minutes; Dr. J. G. Lyman 
(Panhard), 4 hours, 2 minutes, 30 seconds; Charles D. Cook 
(Darracq), 4 hours, 28 minutes; and Kenneth A. Skinner (De 
Dion-Bouton), 5 hours, 4 seconds. Among those who followed 
orders were Insley Blair, with a 16-horsepower Panhard, iu 6 
hours, 44 minutes; EK. E. Britton, with a similar machine, 6 
hours, 46 minutes, 10 seconds; and Perey Owen, with a 15- 
horsepower Winton, in 6 hours, 38 minutes, 15 seconds. 
W. H. Owen, with a 9-horsepower gasmobile, came in in 5 
hours, 54 minutes. 

Kight of the machines quit when they struck the hill at 
Roslyn, 49 of the 69 starters reached Hempstead and 46 
finished the run. 

The annual relay races at the University of 


PHILADEL- Pennsylvania, which were first established 
PHIA RELAY some eight years ago, have steadily grown 
RACES until they actually represent a great deal 


more, in the way of distributed talent, than 
any other track meeting of the year. Upon the oceasion of 
the eighth meeting, held on April 26, there were 10,000 spec- 
tators present and 125 colleges and preparatory schools were 
represented. No less than 31 events were decided, in which 
a total of some 600 athletes competed. 

For the first time in several years, Frank B. Ellis, the 
manager of the games, failed to secure ideal conditions .rom 
the Weather Bureau. He has almost always provided a per- 
fect day, but this time, although the sun and the clouds fa- 
vored him, the wind did not, for it blew a gale during the 
entire afternoon and interfered with the comfort, to say the 
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ONE HUNDRED MILE 
ENDURANCE RUN 

















President Shattuck in his 12-Horsepower Panhard 


Edited by 


of the Amateur WALTER CAMP 


least, of runners and spectators, For all that, several records 
to the fact that the tr 


excellent condition and the men who ran were a particularly 


were broken. This was due ick was in 


determined lot. In no race was this determination more 
clearly shown than in the 100-yard dash, where Duffy, the 
champion, was forced to do 9 4-5 seconds in both his heat 
and the final in order to win In addition, Moulton of Yale, 


in the first quarter of the mile relay, in order to beat out his 
Harvard opponent, had to get down to 49 4-5—a very notable 
performance under the conditions, 

The world’s record was broken in the two-mile relay, Penn- 
sylvania winning in the excellent time of 8 minutes, 4 4-5 sec- 
ouds. The college record was previously held by Princeton's 
quartet-—VPerry, Cregan, Willis and Cochran—at 8 minutes and 
5 seconds. In the one-mile High School Relay, won by the 
South Division High School of Chicago, the record of 

9 


t] 2-5 seeonds was beaten by § 2 1 


3 min- 
utes, 2-% 5 seconds, rhe one 
mile College Championship Relay record, standing hitherto at 
by the Harvard four, 


5 seconds, 


3 minutes, 23 1-5 seconds, was beaten 
which covered it in 3 minutes, 21 2 

The four-mile relay had looked forward to with great 
interest, but the Yale four \ 


consin, Pennsylvania and Harvard, as to rob it of much of its 


been 


as so much too strong for Wis 


interest. The Yale men ran well, but were not seriously 
pushed after the second mile. The mile relay narrowed 
down to a great fight between Harvard and Yale, in which 


Harvard finally won out, thanks principally to the work of 
Willis, who closed up the gap that had been handed over to 
Hunter and gave his fourth man, Rust, enough of a lead over 
the Yale man to settle the race. The 
National Championship was won by IIill’s School, 
and the High School National by the South Division, Chieago. 
The 120-yard hurdle was won by Maloney of Chicago, with 
Milburn of Yale 15 4-5 Nelson of 
Columbia won the shot put with 42 feet 4 inches, with Beck 


mile Preparatory School 
Pottstown, 


second, in seconds. 


Duffy (Georgetown) winning the 100-Yard Dash in 9 4-5 Seconds, equalling the World’s Record 


J. F. Hahn, Captain University of 
Wisconsin Track Team 


eo. ney WRN YM NI we | 








* §. S. Jones, New York University, winning the High Jump, 
5 Feet 9 3-4 Inches 


THE PHILADELPHIA RELAY RACES, HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE U. OF P., AT FRANKLIN 


vt 





Relay 


be agar ers Pryce tc ose gid 


End of the First Half-Mile in the 2-Mile 





F. G. Maloney, Chicago, Winner 
120-Yard Hurdle 
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‘Tt Runs Like/a Thoroughbrea 


/ The 
Blue Grass 
Kentucky 
Reel 


A genuine hand-made 
Kentucky reel, possessing 
all good features of the 
original type, together 
with improvements to 
meet modern anglers’ 
requirements. 


They Last for 
Fifty Years 


and area source of never- 
ending pleasure and recre- 
ation. The most popular 
of all Kentucky - made 
reels and the most rea- 
sonable in price. 


We want you to have 
our No, 16 Catalog; 
write us 


Sor it. 


S | 
\._ REEL WORKS 











United States Commission to the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. 
Chicago, Auditorium Bldg. 
Paris, 20 Avenue Rapp. 
Paris, September 22d, 1901. 
Pleasant Valley Wine Co., 
Rheims, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs:—I am instructed by Com- 
missioner-General Peck to inform you 
that the International Jury of the Paris 
Exposition awarded to your exhibit of 
GREAT WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE 
A GOLD MEDAL 
It will doubtless please you to know 
that this award was made upon the rec- 
ommendation of Senator Prevet, at 
one time President of the Society of 
Alimentation of France. The reputa- 
tion of the proposer as well as the grade 
of award granted you are gratifying 
evidences of recognition of the merits 
of your exhibit. Very truly yours, 
J. H. GORE, Juror-in-Chief. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. 
Sole Makers Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by all respectable wine dealers. 











COCLIER’S WEEKLY 


32 Miles in 57 Minutes 


On a Country Road 


WITH A 






Mr. F. B. Hart, Chicago, saya: “I never realized 
the pleasurable possibilities of the wheel until I 
rode a ‘Mitchell.’ The points most worthy are the 
high power of the Motor, steadiness of running 

ce general strength and simplicity of the 
machine. As evidence of this I have ridden 
32 miles on Lilinois roads in §7 Minutes.” 

The Mitchell Motor Bicycle is an édeal 
pleasure conveyance, combining the simplicity and 
safety of an ordinary wheel with the power. and 
speed ofan automobile. Is specially adapted for 
business men and physicians _ Maximum cost 0 
operating is 10c. for 50 miles. Under absolute con- 
trol, fully guaranteed. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 
DEALERS ANDO RIDERS WRITE FOR AGENCY. 


WISCONSIN WHEEL WORKS, Dept. 5, Racine, Wis. 











The Fay-Sholes Typewriter 


Makes clean sweep at 
The American Telegraphers’ Tournament 






at Atlanta, Saturday, 
March 1, 1902. 






X r - 
H. V. EMANUEL, winner Message Class Championship 


F. M. McClintic, won Carnegie and Atlanta 
Journal Gold Medals. 
W. C. Murray, won second place, Code Class. 
All three using Fay-Sholes machines against 28 
competitors using the other standard makes. 
New McGurrin Booklet on Speed Writing, 
etc., FREE. Agents Wanted. 


FAY-SHOLES COMPANY, 137 Rees Street, Chicago, Ill. 
C. N. Fay, Pres. F, Remington, Vice-Pres, 
Chas. B. Price, Sec’y and Treas. 






















leave the brewery 


Pabst beer 


Is always pure 


Brewed from carefully selected barley and hops 
until properly aged. 










x¢ver permitted to 








FOR THIS 


$328 REVOLVER 


Harrington & Richardson’s “Premier” 
@The tinest gun made 
¢ for the money. 
Absolutely 










Automatic 
double action, 
self - cocking, 
hard rubber 
stocks, 
finely 







complete 
catalogue of Guns, 
Rifles. Revo vers,Fishing Tackle,Golf 
and Bicycle supplies of all kinds. 


STARK & WECKESSER, 47 S. Main St., Dayton, 0. 
MAPLEWOOD 


NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care 
and medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 
Addictions. ; : ; 

Bea ed in the Miami Valley, thirty miles 
from Cincinnati. Easily accessible by train. Location un- 
surpassed. Excellent accommodations. Cure Guar- 
anteed. No Restraint. Rates reasonable, The 
treatment can also be taken at home without inconven- 
For terms and full 












ience or detention from business. 
information address, 
THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS Co., Dept. 1.3., LEBANON, OHIO. 





| socan you. Men, women and child- 





GO INTO BUSINESS 
ON OUR CAPITAL 


Big Profits. Small Investment. 

WE EXTEND YOU CREDIT. Only few 
dollars down. balance monthly pay- 
ments, The BIG PROFIT you can 
make and our confidence in the bus- 
iness prompts us to make this verv 
liberal offer. None of your time 
required except a few minutes 
evenings. Locate our Newly Pat- 
ented Mechanical Salesman in pub- 
lic placesand they’ll MAKE BIG MON- 
EY for you. Hundreds are doing it, 
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ren patronize the machines, and get 
Shelled. Roasted. Buttered and Salt- 
ed Peanuts. Nutritious, Delicious 
and Appetizing. Kverybody likes 
them. Nearly all profit. @REATEST 
MONEY MAKER KNOWN. Machines re- 
turn costin few weeks. Investment 
easily doubled in three months. Try > a 
one machine and you’llbe sure to order 

more. Write to-day and we’ll tell THE PERFECTION. 
you all about our installment plan. Slug Proof. Water Proof. 
ENTERPRISE VENDING MACHINE CO.,, 

38 Franklin St., CHICAGO, 7-9 Warren St., NEW YORK. 


A PERFECT FORM 


Send for the “‘Standard Chart of Physi- 
cal Culture.”” Hang it on the wall of your 
bed-chamber. It shows you by carefully 
prepared illustrations and instructions 
how to develop your body to the ideal of 
perfection. Sent for 10c. in stamps or 
silver to cover expenses. State sex. 


Fifth Avenue School of Physical Culture 
Dept. R., 114 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Reduce Your Weight 


to reduce your weight, but probably 

ible or are afraid the remedy is 
han the disease. Now, let me tell you that not 
nthe obesity be reduced in a short time, but 
ace, form and complexion will be improved, and 
» health you will be wonderfully benefited. 

z practising physician, having made a 
this subject. Here is what I will dofor you: 
ua blank to fill out; when it comes, I 
“e weeks’ treatment. You make no radical 
ur food, but eat as much or as often as you 

tlacing. No harmful drugs 





I know you wa 
nk it imy 

















Nob 
nor sickening pills. atment can be taken pri- 
vately. You willlose from 8 to 5 penne weekly, 
according to age and condition of body, At the end of 
five weeks you are to report to me and I will send fur- 
ther treatment if necessary. When you have reduced 








3 to 5 Pounds a Week 


Pan ae 


your flesh to the desired weight, you can retain it. You 
will not become stout again. Your face and figure will 
be well shaped, your skin will be clear and handsome, 
you will feel years younger. Ailment of the heart and 
other vital organs will be cured. Double chin, heavy 
aldomen, flabby cheeks and other disagreeable evi- 
dences of obesity are remedied speedily. All patients 
receive my personal attention, whether being treated 
by mail or in person; all correspondence is strictly con- 
fidential. Treatment for either sex. Plain sealed en- 
velopes and packages sent. Distance makes no differ- 

. tion guaranteed. Send for my new book 
cause and cure;—it will :onvince you. 
————_ Address ———————— 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D. 
24 East 23d Street New York 

















of Yale second. DeWitt of Princeton won the 
hammer throw with 150 feet 4 inches. Con- 
nelly of New York University won the discus 
with 104 feet 7 inches. Jones of New York 
took the high jump at 5 feet 9 3-4 inches, 
with Curtis of Princeton second. Gray of 
Pennsylvania won the pole vault, breaking the 
intercollegiate record with 11 feet 8 inches, 
Magee of Chicago second. Fallows of Yale 
took the broad jump with 21 feet 8 1-2 inches, 
Bodman of Yale second. 

The races were excellently managed, run 
off like clockwork and on scheduled time. 
Harvard entered a protest in the two-mile 
relay, Boynton claiming that he was crowded 
by the Pennsylvania representative, but the 
referee did not see it in the same light. 


Especially strong was the 


WESTERN work of the Western repre- 
TRACK sentatives in these relay races. 
ATHLETES For the first time a high school 


relay team came on for Eastern 
honors, and, under Mr. Stagg’s guardianship, 
the South Division High School four, consist- 
ing of Buckwalter (captain), Henderson, Hor- 
witz and Dickey, not only won their event— 
the National High School Championship—-but 
in addition to that, as already noted, beat a 
record which had stood for some years at 3 
minutes, 41 2-5 seconds, by running their four 
laps in 3 minutes, 35 seconds. It was a most 
creditable performance. Then, again, the work 
of Wisconsin in the four-mile was far better 
than the fina] result would indicate; for had 
it not been for the fact that Hahn, in the 
third rélay, attempted to make up his dis- 
tance so early agamst a strong head wind as 
to exhaust himself, so that Franchot of Yale 
finally stretched out a considerable gap, the 
race would have 
been much closer, 
and, as it was, Wis- 


consin defeated 
both Pennsylvania 


and Harvard. 

The West was par- 
ticularly strong, also, 
in the 100-yard dash 
and in the hurdle. 
In the 100, Blair and 
Maloney of Chicago 
so pressed Duffy as 
to make it necessary 
for him to run in 
945 to keep ahead 
of them, and it was 
a close race at that, 
these two Chicago 
men running a dead 
heat for the second 
place and both of 
them beating out 
Hargrave, Yale’s 
crack sprinter. 
Then in the 120- 
yard hurdle Malo- 
ney ran his first 
heat in 15 35 sec- 
onds and won over 
Milburn of Yale and 
Sherwood of Penn- 
sylvania in the finals 
in 15 4-5. Magee of 
Chicago showed up 
very well indeed in 
the pole vault, get- 
ting over 11 feet 5 
inches, and being 
beaten only by Gray of Pennsylvania, who 
broke the intercollegiate record by clearing 
11 feet 8 inches. 


The Poughkeepsie race and 


GEORGE- the contestants in that regatta 
TOWN are already beginning to at- 
ROWING tract attention. The differ- 


ences regarding the place for 
racing second crews have been already com- 
mented upon somewhat at length. How 
much feeling this matter may have stirred 
up it is impossible to tell at this date. 
Meantime, the latest aspirants for boating 
honors in the shape of Georgetown and Syr- 
acuse are pegging along quietly and determin- 
edly. Syracuse, under the guidance of Sweet- 
laud, has been reported as hhaving troubles of 
her own of a disciplinary character. 

Not much has been heard of Georgetown, 
but there is a quiet determination among the 
men at the head of affairs there to make 
Georgetown’s name as respected in the row- 
ing world as it has already become on the 
diamond and on the track. The baseball 
nines which so regularly defeat the so called 
leaders among the more northern universities 
are certainly in the first rank annually of col- 
lege ball players. The university which sent 
out Bernard J, Wefers and which is now repre- 
sented by the most consistent sprinter en the 
track to day, Arthur Duffy—who recently re- 
peated 9 4.5 seconds for thé 100 twice in the 
same afternoon—demands a high standard of 
athletic performance in any organization which 
she sends out to represent her. Hence it is 
that the leaders down there desire particularly 
to get a crew that shall cross the finish line 
well up to the leaders on the Hudson, and 
every effort is being bent toward that end. 
PENN.-ANNAP- The first of the rowing 

OLIS RACES @Velts of the year occurred 

at Annapolis on April 28. 


It had been postponed from the 26th, on 





Candidates for the Georgetown Varsity Crew 
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account of the gale and rough weather. 
The coutest was between the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Naval Cadets, each 
being repiesented by two crews, the Uuni- 
versity of Pennsylvania taking her first and 
freshman crews, and the Naval Cadets meet- 
ing them with their first crew and their see- 
ond. In the first race Pennsylvania got a 
good start and, with a little higher stroke 
than the Cadets, began to pull away. By 
the time they reached the half-mile, Penn- 
sylvania had nearly half a boat-length, and 
they were never really challenged by the 
Cadets from start to finish. Both crews 
rowed practically the same number of 
strokes to the minute after they settled 
down, varying from 36 to 38; 36 being 
about the average. Pennsylvania finally 
finished a Jength and a half in the lead, in 
10 minutes, 31 1-2 seconds over the two-mile 
course. The Navy was five seconds behind 
this. 

In the race between the Pennsylvania sec- 
ond crew and the Cadet freshmen the Naval 
Cadets turned the tables on the University 
wen by winning the short race with over 
two lengths. The time was 8 minutes 3 
seconds by the Navy; Pennsylvania ten 
seconds behind. 


Western men show strength 


ROLL OF in the athletic ranks not only 
RECORD in the men they are sending 
HOLDERS IN out to contest now but in the 
THE WEST roll of high-class perform- 


ances, Of the men who are 
aceredited with running 100 yards in 9 4-5 
are the Westerners Maybury and Rush, the 
former accomplishing this in 1897 and the 
latter in 1898, In the 150 yards there is 
Owen of Detroit, who 
is credited with 144-5 
as long ago as 1890. 
In the 220 yards there 
is Maybury, who ran 
that distance around 
the half of a quarter- 
mile path in 21 4-5 
seconds in 1898, 
There is Carpenter, 
who holds the unique 
record of the stand- 
ing long jump back- 
ward with weights 
of 9 feet, made in 
November of 1884. 
Payne of Cleveland 
holds a record of 24 
feet for two standing 
long jumps forward 
with weights. 

Further West there 
is Lawler, who, at 
San Francisco in 
1876, covered 35 
feet 9 inches in 
three standing long 
jumps with weights. 
Then there is Plaw 
of the University of 
California, whose 
performances with 
the hammer are al- 
ready beyond the 
record, and _ this 
summer it may be 
expected that he 
will increase this 
still further. Then 
there is O’Dea of Wisconsin, who holds the 
record made in 1898 of a football drop-kick 
of 189 feet 11 inches. 

At the Intercollegiate Pan-American Cham- 
pionship games of 1901, held in the Stadium 
at Buffalo, Young of Chicago ran third in the 
100 and 220, and Maloney of Chicago won the 
quarter-mile, with Merrill, a Beloit man, third, 
Harris of Minnesota took second in the half- 
mile with Bellinger of Cornell third. Berry 
of Cornell won the mile, with Trott, his club 
mate, third. Gallager of Cornell won the 
two-mile, with Berry third. Maloney of 
Chicago won the high and low hurdle, with 
two Cornell men respectively second and 
third in each event. Tait of Minnesota took 
second place in the running high jump, with 
a Cornell man third, and secured a similar 
place in the running broad jump. In pole 
vaulting Endsley of Purdue took first place, 
with Fredericks of Cornell second. Rogers of 
Cornell took second place in the shot and 
Carey of Chicago second place in the hammer. 

Every one remembers the marvellous run- 
ning of Crum of the University of Towa and 
his showing on the first oceasion of his visit 
to the East. Borroughs of Chicago and Mer- 
rillof Beloit, Hodgman of Michigan and Palmer 
of Iowa, and the wonderful record breaker 
Kraenzlein himself, who came from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, are names that will 
be long remembered in running annals, 





More college discipline in 
rowing has come to the 
front. It is reported that 
Coach Sweetland—who. per- 
chance imbibed his notions of severity from 
Cornell methods, as he is a Cornell gradu: 
ate—has dropped from the Syracuse Uni- 
versity crew the captain, together with 
Parish and Sumner. It is said that the 
crew, if it holds together, will select a new 
captain just before the Memorial Day races, 

WALTER CAMP 


COLLEGE 
DISCIPLINE 
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Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


‘) THIS CORDIAL HAS BEEN MADE 
© FOR THREE HUNDRED YEARS 
© BY THE MONKS OF THE GRANDE 
@®© CHARTREUSE, NEAR GRENOBLE, 
© FRANCE. A GLASS AFTER DIN- 
© NER AIDS DIGESTION. THE SIG- 
© NATURE, L. GARNIER, APPEARS 
@ TWICE ON THE LABEL OF EVERY 
@ BOTTLE. 

© At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers,Hotels,Cafés. 
© 

© 

© 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


er 
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$2652 BUYS A BUGGY 


(with top $33.50) of superior 
ALITY, STYLE as DU ABILITY. 
ntire Output of two enormous 
factories, sold direct to 
consumer. We mfr. full 
line Buggies, Carriages, 
iV 7] Harness, guarantee ~ 
37), goods, ship on approval. 
SiN SRA WE DEFY COMPETITION and 
SAVE DEALERS’ PROFIT. 

Money back if not satisfied. Send for CaTaLocue and Specrat OFFER. 
UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 406 Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Mich. 


I WILL CURE YOU OF 


Rheumatism. 


No Pay Until You Know It, 


After 2,000 experiments, I have learned 
how to cure Rheumatism, Not to turn bony 
joints into flesh again; that is impossible. 
But I can cure the disease always, at any 
stage, and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on your 
nearest druggist for six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s 
Rheumatic Cure, for every druggist keeps it. 
Use it for a month, and if it does what I claim 
pay your druggist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t 
I will pay him myself, 

I have no samples. Any medicine that can 
affect Rheumatism with but a few doses must 
be drugged to the verge of danger. 

I use no such drugs. It is folly to take 
them. You must get the disease out of the 
blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how im- 
possible this seems to you, I know it and I 
take the risk. I have cured tens of thousands 
of cases in this way, and my records show 
that 39 out of 40 who get those six bottles 
pay, and pay gladly. I have learned that 
people in general are honest with a physician 
who cures them, That is all ask. If I fail 
I don’t expect a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. Let 
me send you an order for the medicine. ‘Take 
ijtfor a month, for it won’t harm you anyway. 
ff it cures, pay $5.50. 1 leave that entirely 
to you. I will mail you a book that tells how 
I doit. Address Dr. Shoop, Box 521, Racine, 
Wis. 

Mila cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles. At all druggists. 
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Twenty Thousand Harvest 
Hands Wanted in Kansas 


ARVESTING a hundred million bush- 

H els of wheat covering an area of five 
million acres is no small contract. It 

is therefore little wonder that twenty thousand 
extra laborers need to be imported into Kansas, 

David W. Blaine, a farmer and implement 
dealer-of Pratt, the central point in the wheat 
belt, has taken up the self-appointed and un- 
remunerative task of providing this labor to 
the Kansas wheat grower. For two years he 
has imported thousands of laborers, and the 
present season sees his unique labor bureau 
at the height of its success. 

Mr. Blaine has made a study of the harvest 
question, both from the standpoint of the la- 
borer and the employer. He has found that 
in wheat centres unless plenty of men came 
in those on hand were inclined to raise the 
price of their work, thus doing injury to the 
employer. If such came to be, even as it 
did in parts of Kansas last year, it took all 
the profit of the farmer away to pay his men. 
If the farmer grew stubborn, as he was apt to 
do, the wheat went to ruin and neither bene- 
fited thereby. A strike in a harvest field 
means the ruination of the entire field if let 
alone for two or more days. By establishing 
agencies through the wheat belt, and ascer- 
taining the exact needs of the farmer, Mr. 





D. W. Blaine of Pratt, who will Import 
20,000 Harvest Hands into Kansas 


Biaine thus assures every man of employ- 
ment whom he starts out from Kansas City, 
where the principal bureau is located. 

These extra men are only employed during 
the thirty days of the harvesting season. The 
men are paid from one dollar and a half to two 
dollars per day, while men and teams earn 
about one-third more. This includes their 
board. 

Mr. Blaine arranges to get the information 
as to the number of men needed through the 
assessors early in the spring. He then keeps 
a close watch on the crop reports from every 
community and changes his report accord- 
ingly. He can tell within a half-hundred of 
the number of men who can find employment 
during the wheat-cutting season. This year 
twenty thousand men and five thousand 
teams are to be used, 

Those seeking work first go to Kansas 
City, providing they come from the Last. 
If from the West, they go to Wichita. Here 
State employment agencies care for them by 
informing them where to go. Mr. Blaine is 
out in the wheat belt directing the course of 
the men, They are brought in on freight 
trains at cheap rates. The farmers come to 
the small towns on appointed days and em- 
ploy the number they wish, taking them 
home at once. Should any of them prove 
unable to stand the work, it is the duty of 
Mr. Blaine to supply more, and he generally 
does it. The merchants of the wheat 
belt are always kind to the young man, if 
they find him willing to work. He can get 
credit for any and every thing, promising to 
pay for it in wheat or corn from his next 
crop. All kinds of farming machinery are 
sold this way, although the farmers who 
have been in the business a good while 
always pay cash for their goods these days 
when they are growing rich so fast. 

Before Mr. Blaine’s system had reached 
its present state of perfection, tramps were 
often captured and forced to work. This is 
one reason why tramp life across Kansas has 
no charms for the hobo. 

WM. R. DRAPER. 





The SNAPPA magazine carries 
12 plates or 24 films which 
change instantly with a mo- 
tion of the hand. The same 

hand that makes the ex- 
posure changes the 
plate like this, 


Snappa 


The marvel camera 
of the age. An in- 
vention surpassing all 
photographic instru- 
ments in accuracy, 
rapidity and ease of 
operation. Loadsin 
daylight, and is 
always ready for in- 
stant use. Every 


exposure is separate 
and can be developed 


independently. Uses 
either plates or films 
with equal facility. 


represents the last step in camera perfection—marks a mighty stride in the art 
of picture making. Ask the dealer to show you how it operates, or send for 
an illustrated book—FREE. 


Rochester Optical and Camera Co., 124 South St., Rochester, New York. 


























Health, Strength, and 
Symmetrical Development 


FOR ALL WOMEN 





yen ju will give me fifteen minutes of your time each day to 
well directed scientific exercises, which I will prescribe by mail 
for your individual needs directly and definitely applying to your 
special development, reduction or relief, I can promise you per- 
fect health. By this I mean pure blood, tree circulation, correct 
breathing, perfec Iting freedom from 
Nervousness, Soasioiien Torpid Liver, Anaemia, and Obesity. 
the practice of my system of exercises you become 
thoroughly alive, vibrant with nerve force, which reacts upon 
mental force, and resists disease. A clear skin, rosy cheeks, 
—— of life and enthusiasm, and a delightful personality 
result. 
Women do not aim for an athlete’s prodigious strength, but 
for the development of each muscle of the body to uniform 
strength and symmetry, giving those curves and lines of beauty 
which have made the feminine figure the model for all sculptors 
and painters. 

My exercises cultivate that distinguished carriage and bear- 
ing and the engaging presence and ease which at once bespeak 
culture and refinement. They develop mental force, will power, 
and are endorsed by leading physicians, surgeons, and the most 
eminent authorities upon physical culture. 

. Only a woman can intelligently instruct women on these 
nes. 

Over 5,000 women in America and England are practising 
my exercises, with results far beyond their most sanguine 
expectations. 

If you will enclose ten cents in stamps, I will send you a 
card with the outlines of a perfect figure to place on your dresser, 
and a booklet showing correct lines of the body in poise and 
movement. Every mother should keep this outline before 


growing children. 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
25 DELAWARE PLACE CHICAGO, ILL. 











NOTE: Miss Cocroft is President of the Physical Culture Extension work in 
America. She needs no further introduction to the public. 











THE INCREASED DEMAND 
for HARTFORD TIRES 
and DUNLOP TIRES 


for Bicycles, Carriages and Automobiles, is proof of 
their high standing with tire users. They have a name 
and fame everywhereas being the most successful and 
reliable tires of their respective types. They raise the 
standard of any kind of vehicle in the estimation of the 
; purchaser. We have in 
stock, and will supply, 
the proper size and 
proper weight tire for 
every kind of wheel. Let } 
us send you expert advice regarding the These ore the 
tires best adapted to your needs. wil seed 7" 


Ghe e HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


DUNLOP 
DETACHABLE TIRE 


has a world-wide repu- 
tation for resiliency, 
speed, comfort and 
durability 


HARTFORD 
SINGLE TUBE TIRE 


is the synonym for all 
that is excellent and 
advanced in tire 


construction Our Hartford Solid Vehicle Tires 
are particularly adapted for use where length 
of service is required. Proper strength 


and uniformity ts ¢ 














NEVER SLIPS or 
TEARS 







The 


? 





GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 








Sample , by mail, 25c. 
~ cA acrid, Free, 





PATENT SUSTAINED BY U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 


AVOID INFRINGEMENTS—INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Host 
SUPPORTER 


LOOK th'cveny‘toor SO gs 
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RIDE THE RESTFUL 


RacycLe 


Rigid, Reasonable, Radically Right 
Research Reinforces 


Racycle’s Reputation. 
Riders Remember 
CYCLE 















Readily Retains Reassuring 

uy Rods, when Racing Rabid 
Be) Roadside Rogues; Restoring 
Road Rights to Riders Re- 
fusing Restraint. 


we Rates to Resident Representatives 
to Ride Round and Request Rider’s Re- 
mitiances Receiving Rapid Remunerative 
Returns. Request Rates of Reward and 
Reprints of Royal Racycles. 


MIAMI CYCLE AND MFG. CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 








The First 





Boarding-House 





In History 








is the basis for an unique little story 
in The Four-Track News for May. 
It is entitled «« THE PROPHET’S 
CHAMBER,’’ is _ appropriately 
illustrated, and contains information 
that every farmer’s wife in New 
York and New England should 


have. 


The Four-Track News will be mailed 
free to subscribers in the United States 
for 50 cents a year. Address Geo. H. 
Daniels, Publisher, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 








COLLAER’S WEEKLY 


On 
rial Free 


Shakespeare 
Reels and Baits. 


I want every enthusiastic fisherman, 
whether amateur, beginner or protes- 
sional, to havea personai knowledge 
of the fine points of the Shakespeare 
Reelsand themarvelous mig 
ities of the Shakespeare Baits—and La 
do this 1 propose to send to eked fe 
or woman who fishes for the realsport 
there is in it, one of my reelsand baits 
for free trial on no next fishing trip. 
Write to-day to Wm. Shakespeare, Jr., 

199 Shakespeare Bidg., Kalamazoo, 
Mich, The Shakespeare Reel is espec- 
ially designed for accurate and lon; 
—— casting, and it is withou 
doubt the best ree] in the world, — 
He will say so when you see it. 

jhakespeare Baits are really 4 
ous. With them the fisherman is eure 
of a good catch no matter where the 
fish are in lake or stream. If they are 
in deep water, if they are in shallow 
water or if they are hidden in the lily 
pads or moss, Wm. Shakespeare, Jr., 
makes the baits that make them strike. 
My fishing tackle is for sale by all first- 
class dealers but 1 want you to see 
these reels and baits and try them for 
yourself, and [ will fees them to you 
direct, express pene. fora free trial 
on your next fishing tri 
month 8500 in cash and 
for longest casts made wit! 
season and 8100 in prizes gi the big- 

gest fish caught this Write 
today for particulai 








Jer’s send 2Gc. for 


STRONG: LEADS 


AND 


* SELECTED WOOD 


are eons 7 found if you 


American Graphite 


PENCILS. 


Don’t buy any pencil that is  obered, as 
7o3 me may f= nothing but a 
D BROKEN reaps Soy 
DIXON'S » and you will be assured of the maxi- 
mum use from each pencil, When ry at deal- 
wo 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Fast Railroading in the West 


its own photographer is somewhat 

out of the usual line in picture-tak- 
ing, but this is what an express train on one 
of the gigautic Western railroad systems did 
recently. 

The officials wished to get a picture of the 
train in motion, but it was found impossible 
to catch a clear view by making a snapshot 
in the ordinary way. Finally the photog- 
rapher thought out a scheme which he put 
into operation with really remarkable results. 
He figured that the train running at full speed 
would cover between eighty and eighty-eight 
feet in a second or one foot in one-eightieth 
of a second. As the average speed of a pho- 
tographic shu*ter is no more than one-hun- 
dredth of a second, it was necessary to con- 
struct a special shutter which would make 
the exposure at least ten times as fast. This 
was done, and the camera focused at a section 
of the track where it was desired to photo- 
graph the train. Then one of the rails was 
connected by an electric switch with the 
compressed air apparatus working the camera 
shutter so that the instant the ‘‘pony’’ wheels 
of the engine touched the end of the rail a cir- 
cuit would be formed which would spring the 
shutter. 

With this scheme arranged the photographer 
and railroad officials waited until the first sunny 
day, and, going to the outdoor studio just be- 
fore the train was due to pass the spot, con- 
nected the shutter with the track, set the 
camera and waited for the train to do the 
rest. How well it took its own picture is 
shown in the illustration, although it was 
travelling at an estimated speed of nearly 
sixty miles an hour. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincey Railroad 
recently established a new world’s record for 


Ti IDEA of a railroad train becoming 


passenger-train speed. When the conductor's 
statement of a run of nearly fifteen miles in 
nine minutes was sent in, even the officials 
themselves were incredulous and _ ordered 
a detailed report. The investigation proved 
the figures to be absolutely correct and, 
further, corroborated by a number of pas- 
sengers who, watches in hand, had kept tab 
on the wonderful burst of speed, 

The train, consisting of engine and nine 
cars, eastbound fast express from Denver to 
Chicago, started upon her memorable trip ten 
minutes late, and, due to an adverse heavy wind, 
reached Akron, a distance of one hundred avd 
twelve miles, thirty minutes behind time. 

No special instructions were given to in- 
crease speed because it is customary when 
late to run from Akron to Wray, a stretch of 
fifty-four miles, at the rate of seventy or 
seventy-five miles an hour. Eckley, thirty- 
nine miles east of Akron, the train passed 
running at seventy-five miles an hour. The 
time was 7.56 P.M. Ahead the road was 
down grade and the engineer started to make 
up time, At Wray, a distance of 14.8 miles 
from Kckley, the engineer blew his whistle, 
which was the signal agreed upon. The pas- 
sengers were astonished to find that only nine 
minutes had elapsed on tle run between the 
two poiats. They had been travelling at the 
tremendous rate of 98.66 miles an hour! 

The record of this remarkable run, which 
the railroad officials were careful to verify in 
every particular, is contirmed by a number of 
well known Western men who were on the 
train. 

The nearest approach to this phenomenal 
run was the performance of the Lehigh Black 
Diamond Express in April, 1897, when 43.96 
miles were covered at an average rate of 
eighty miles an hour. 








yy ESTABLISHED SEVENTEEN YEARS. 


Any Young Man or 


ing our HIGH ADE One Year GUA 





Woman Can Earn a BICYCL E i EE 
without HIGH. CR with present occupation, oy Aa Fe and sell- 


“OAKWOOD” and “ARLINGTON” 


In addition to FREE BICYCLE we will give 


,000.00 IN GOLD 


to those making the LARGEST SALES in 


April, May and June, 1902. 
No yoru 3 Or C wlars to distribute. 


BICY from $8.95 UPWARDS 


All new yer no second-hand wheels; no old 


Our highest priced 1902 ‘*Oakwood,’ 
mS, geoeatel frame, seamless tubing, G. & 3. 

sarford saddle, adjustable han 
bar. Everything guaranteed first-class. 


Only $18.75. Equal to any wheel sold for 


.00. You can sell it for $25 the day you receive 


it. Write for particulars concerning FREE Bicytie and Cash Payment of $1, a 00. 
Address CASH BUYERS’ UNION, DEPT. D-47, CHICAGO, ILLS 





Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, thus 
avoiding middlemen’s profits 
andadulteration. Ifyou want 
pure Whiskey, our offer will 
interest you. 





Year-Old Double Copper Dis- 
tilled RyeWhiskey for $3.20, 
Express Prepaid. We ship 
in plain packages—no marks 
to indicate contents. When 
you get it and test it, if it 
is not satisfactory return it 
at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. 








SEVEN- YEAR-GLD 


We will send four ful! quart TR % 
bottles of Hayner’s Seven- 
nD 


WRITE TO NEAREST ADDRESS. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 305-307 s. Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo, 





Express Charges Prepaid, 


Our Distillery was estab- 
lished in 1866. We have 
enjoyed 33 years’ continual 
growth until we now have 
one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand customers through- 
out the United States who are 
using Hayner’s Whiskey, 
which is an evidence of true 
merit. We give you absolute- 
ly pure Whiskey at the lowest 
possible cost. Such Whiskey 
as we offer for $3.20 cannot 
be purchased elsewhere for 





less than $5.00. 
St Louis Thard Neti Bowks Denton, 
or any of the Express Companies. 


Orders for Ariz., Colo., Cal., 
Ore cet. News New bye | 
re 'O., must c: 
for pth by a hl ig prepaid. 


226-232 W. Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio, 




















Horse-Racing Mechanism From the West 
By Wilfred P. Pond 


ITH THE great growth of popularity 
| in racing, the greater public attend- 


ance, the higher prices realized by 
speedy and well-bred stock, and the magnifi- 
cent purses now offered (the Futurity of 1902 
being worth $70,000), it was not to be 
expected that all the innovations introduced 
into the surroundings of the sport would be 
good or acceptable to the great racing au- 
thorities of the West, South and East. Those 
which have been turned down have often 
proved the most interesting as typifying the 
misdirected ingenuity of the individual. 


THE ELECTRIC SADDLE 

Among the more prominent of these was 
the Electric Saddle (also. the spur and whip), 
which, when electricity began to be so 
generally used ten or twelve years ago, was 
brought into use in New Jersey. A com- 
bination of men from the West and South, 
with headquarters in Texas, hatched a 
scheme by which they hoped to make a mint 
of money. This was a saddle which was 
fitted with electric batteries in the rearward 
part of the stuffing, the wires being so ar- 
ranged that the current could be run down 
into the stirrups or to the spurs. The natu- 
ral consequence was that, when a moderately 
speedy horse, but not a w illing runner, was 
fit for a race, the sudden application of the 
electric current made him run like the wind, 
through fright and pain, and so win out at 
good odds. We can only guess at the past 
from the present, and so it is impossible to 
say how many times this game had been suc- 
cessfully worked before it was exposed at the 
outlaw track of Guttenburg in the early nine- 
ties, with a horse named Gyda, which won 
twice, at 100 to 1 and 60 to 1, before it was 
discovered. In the second race they ran the 
mare into an ice wagon, apparently by acci- 
dent, brought her before the stewards to 
show her bleeding shoulder, and scratched 
her from that race. Three days later she 
was entered again, the bookmakers took 
liberties with her, quoted a long price, and 
she won again. Then the official axe fell. 


Nothing more was heard of the saddle 
(then recognizable at sight by any smart 
clerk of the scales, by reason of its clumsy 
outfit) until February 15, 1897, at New 
Orleans, when practically the same gang, 


reorganized, sent a mare named Mrs. Brad- 
shaw, carrying 93 pounds, to the post at 
long odds. Unfortunately the boy weighed 
a pound and a half too much, and Secretary 
Clark told him to get a lighter saddle. Ina 
minute or two he returned with the same one, 
but at the proper weight, and, being asked 
how he reduced the weight, the boy stam- 
mered, and finally gasped, with the idiotic 
inspiration of a cornered child (he only 
weighed 87 pounds), *‘I took off my under- 
shirt.” He was told to leave the saddle, 
and investigation showed that at the second 
weighing the electric intestines had been 
pulled out bodily, the schemers having made 
a miscalculation in weight. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT ROGUERY 


Then came electric-light racing in various 
sections of the West and East. Horses were 
raced at night around tracks lighted with 
electric lights, and the curious fact was 
demonstrated that ordinary colors on the 
jockeys’ backs were almost indistinguishable 
under the lights, and that even the horses 
assumed such a varying appearance that, 
until they actually were opposite the spec- 
tator, it was impossible to tell what was in 
front. That more than anything else killed 
electric-iight racing. 

Eiectricity hung around the race track, 
however, and a curious suggestion of Rich- 
ard E, Sherman of Chicago attracted ‘a lot of 
attention, but was never, to my knowledge, 
put into practical use. He claimed, and very 
rightly, that there was a lot of roguery and 
chicanery carried on during a race of which 
the judges were not and could not be cogni- 
zant. This was done by premeditated crowd- 
ing of certain horses on the upper turn, this 
being cailed in track slang ‘‘attending to 
*em,’’ and consists of two or three unscru- 
pulous boys, supposed to be in the pay of 
other owners and bookmakers, whose sole 
mission is to use their horses for interfering 
with the supposedly best animal in the race, 
so that an inferior animal, at a longer price, 
could win. 

This, properly worked, would be a veritable 
gold mine. So Mr. Sherman invented and 
patented a trolley car, suspended in the air, 
to follow the horses around the track from 
start to finish. 
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What They Want. 


Buyers of fine whiskey find in 


Hunter 


Baitimore 


Rye 











exactly what they 
want, viz.: 


A Whiskey of the 
Highest Grade, 
Superb Flavor 
and Perfectly 
Matured. 


BALTIMORERYE 


WM LANAHANG & SON 
BALTIMORE and 


Always Satisfies, 


It Gratifies 





Sold at all ote y Cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 




















sD) ¢ California 


$9950 Round Trip 


Tourist Sleeping Cars 
Running Through 
Without Change 
Tickets, Berths, Full Informa- 


tion, Illustrated Pamphlets and 
Time Tables. 


L. H. NUTTING 
General Eastern Passenger Agent 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 
349 BROADWAY 


1 BATTERY PLACE (Washington Building) 
NEW YORK 


E. D. MCCORMICK, P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal. 
S. F. B. MORSE, A. P. T. M., Houston, Tex. 
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The idea was all right, but, as too often is 
the case, the man was weaker than the ma- 
chine, and when the. car was running at about 
a mile in 1 minute 40 seconds around a contin- 
ually curving course the swaying was so great 
that the rider was too occupied keeping his 
seat—and his hair on—to attend to the 
horses. In fact, the motion nearly scared 
poople into fits. 


THE PNEUMATIC SADDLE 


This settled electricity, but Western inven- 
tion and progression were still in evidence. 
Possibly the next attractive item was the 
pneumatic saddle, which was _ reasonably 
claimed to obviate the disadvantages of the 
old rigid frame of the ordinary saddle resting 
on the back of a horse and interfering with, 
if it did not control, the muscles moving 
just under it at each stride. This was first 
tried at Hawthorne Park, Chicago, Septem- 
ber 7, 1894, on a common plater named 
Wahatchie, carrying 106 pounds, and at six 
furlongs he defeated Pop Grey, a fairly good 
horse. 

The pneumatic saddle along these lines was 
believed to practically reduce the weight effect 
from 112 pounds to 98 pounds, so far as in 
creasing the speed of the horse was concerned. 
The device was tried on Sull Ross, with Hues- 
ton riding, and deemed successful. Then an 
ordinary saddle was placed on a spring scale 
and a heavy weight dropped six inches on to 
it, the registration being 118 pounds increase; 
with the pneumatic saddle it registered 102, 
under the same conditions. This was due to 
the shock resistance and distribution. 

The next day Fred Foster is said to have 
put the saddle on Dr. Rice and won the great 
Brooklyn Handicap with him. This horse had 
been practically given to Foster, for a thousand 
dollars or so, at Morris Park, the fall previ- 
ously; he bled badly in a race there and his 
racing days were believed to be over forever. 
Foster sent the horse to Kentucky, simply 
‘jogged’? him all winter, keeping him in 
semi-condition so that no hard training was 
necessary, and then brought him North, 
practically ready to race. As good as 100 to 
1 was secured in the winter books, and the 
result of the race is now history. For some 
reason, however, that was the last heard of 
the pneumatic saddle, and most people*de- 
cried its wonderful effects. 


THE CATGUT BIT 


What did come East was the catgut bit for 
a horse with a tender mouth. It is well 
known that the average jockey takes a horse 
to the post, and, just so soon as the field 
begins ‘‘fiddling’’ for the start, he becomes 
semi-crazy, yanking, pulling and hauling his 
mount all over the place in his endeavor to 
“get away’’ well, until the entire gathering, 
horses and boys, are approaching nervous 
prostration, In a short time the mouths of 
the horses get very sore and sensitive, and 
later become quite calloused. The catgut bit, 
soft and pliable, was grateful to the tender 
spots, and the horse, it was claimed, forgot 
his trouble and ran kindly and well, often 
to win. 

Many races were thus run, it was claimed, 
in the West successfully, and the idea was 
then brought East. However, of late little 
has been heard of the catgut bit in the East. 














“The Struggle for Supremacy” 
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eu by pormellgan Should Toe a 
BAUER & — net St.,Chicago,U.S.A, 
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= (mg ia Vets, Res Porn Pi 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


and Ten Days’ Free Trial to any 
person in U. S. or Canada. Nota 
cent deposit required on our Biayeies 















in advance. 


1902 MODELS, $9 to $15. 
1900 & 01 Models, best makes, $7 to $11 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
$3 makes and models, good as new, 
$3 t 3 to $8, 8. Great eat Fa ; ring 

if factory cost. Tires, equipment an 
aca al kinds, half regular sho 

Bieyele distributing 1 
By our Bake fa A Rider Agent in each bop 
can make money fast on our wonderful 
proposition. Write at once for lowest net pe a4 
to agents and our ffer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53 F, Chlcage, il. 


























FOOD 


AN HONEST FRIEND 


Cleared Away the Family Troubles. 





There is not one thing on earth that could 
enter a family and do as much honest good 
and bring as much happiness as in certain 
cases where coffee drinking is left off and 
Postum Food Coffee used in its place. 

A family in Iowa Park, Texas, furnishes a 
good illustration. The mother says, ‘‘I want 
to tell you what happened in our family when 
we left off cotfee and took up Postum. About 
eight months ago we made the change. I had 
been, for quite a while, troubled with rheuma- 
tism in my right hip and shoulder, swimming 


1 of the head, and fluttering of the heart, so I 


thought I had heart trouble. 

Sometimes in walking my head would swim 
so that I would be obliged to sit down. I had 
other disagreeable feelings I cannot describe 
but they will be readily understood by coffee 
drinkers if they will confess it. 

My family were also more or less ill and 
were all coffee drinkers. Well, we gave up 
the coffee and started in on Postum Food 
Coffee; husband, myself and four children. 
Even the two year old baby (she had been 
puny since having the grip) had her coffee 
along with the rest of the family. When 
we made the change to Postum she began 
to fatten and now is perfectly healthy and 
fat as a pig. 

My boys, ten and twelve years of age, are 
so stout and muscular that people remark 
about them and ask what makes them so, 
I do not have any more trouble with rheu- 
matism or with my head, neither does my 
husband, who was trovbled much in the same 
way. We are all in better health every way 
than we have been before in years and we are 
always glad of an opportunity to recommend 
Postum. I hope what I have said will lead 
others to make the change.”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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I Whiskey 
|Red Top Rye 


If Your Dealer Does Not Handle 
RED TOP Address the Distillers, 


Ferdinand Westheimer and Sons, 
DISTILLERS, 
Cincinnati,0. St.Joseph,Mo, Louisville,Ky. 


oh pyre. COUPON. We issue a 
-to-date book on mixed 
bound 






















FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, 
AND BUSINESS, RIDE 















BICYCLES. 
MOTOR ,CHAINLESS and CHAIN. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
American Cycle Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pipe Smoking 
Made Healthful 


The main essential to a good 
smoke is a good pipe 






Sip hon Pipe 


isa Ip pe, because it is con- 
structed oe vonaiery principles. By Mail 

The nicotine flows into the res- 
ervoir instead of being absorbed 
into the system. The = hon pre- 
vents the saliva aoa ing the 
tobacco, The bowl is always dry, 

There will be no “heastharn.” 

The reservoir is cleaned by a. 

ing through the stem. It can be done while 
smoking, assuring a clean pipe always. It affords 
a clean, cool smoke, with no “old pipe” odor 
or taste. 

Made of French Brier, with aluminum siphon 
and American amber, horn or rubber stem, A 
handsome pipe in every way. 

$1.00 by mail. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. If in doubt write for booklet. 


THE SIPHON TOBACCO PIPE COMPANY 
Room J 556, 11 Broadway, New York 


















Tiags,—the most importan' 
of the automobiles equipment. 


G & J TIRES 









repair, and will stand hard service 



















No slack line 


—when fish is hooked, the little finger 
instantly releases spring which 





This continual pull 
got fish dislodg- 
ng hook from his 
mouth. Once he’s 
hooked, he’s yours! 


Prizes 


for catches by the 
“Y. and E.” Reel, 
For particulars — 
any sporting 

dealer, or send S icc irect, 
for “ Booklet W.” 
















OIL — SMELTER— MINES 
DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OIL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 


Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the 
large interest and profits of legitimate mining, 
oil and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full par- 
ticulars, etc., sent free on application. 




















SPECIAL WESTERN EXCURSIONS 

On different dates during May the Nickel 
Plate will sell special round trip excursion 
tickets to St. Paul, San Francisco, and 
Portland, account Association meetings at 
points named. Take one of these splen- 
did opportunities to visit the west at low 
rates of fare. Get full information from 
A. W. Ecc.LesTongE, D. P. Agt., 385 Broad- 
way, New York City. 









y / and NINETY-FIVE CENTS 


a m the ceiebrated high 
ew 1902 Modei 
EDGEMERE BICYCLE, Seine hea any height frame, high 
grade equipment, including high grade guaranteed pneumatic 
tires, adjastuble handle bars, fine leather covered grips, padded 
saddle, fine bali bearing pedals, nickel trimmings, beautifully 
finished throughout, any color enamel. Strongest guarantee. 
$10.95 for the celebrated 1922 Kenwood Bicycie. 
$12.75 for the celebrated 1902 Elgin King or Elgin Queen Bicycle. 
$15.75 for the highest grade 1902 ea made, our three crown 
niekel joint, Napoleon or Josephine, complete with 
pe awe finest equipment, oe MORGAN & WRIGHT highest 
ade pneumatic tires, $50.00 bicycle. 


ula 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, 1 beet ordered. or te 
heard of, write for our free 1902 Bi Bleyele Catalogue. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. - = CHICAGO 








Since no one neglects Physiological 
Exercise without paving the way for 
future trouble, you cannot afford to 
put this off any longer. 


5 fi «an ae as oe; 


ST. PAUL, MINN., Feb. 16, 1902. 
ALOIS P. SWOBODA, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir:—After waiting several weeks since completing a course of 
physiological exercise under your directions, I feel that I am in a position to 
most heartily endorse your methods, and wish to tell you about the benefits 
I have already experienced. 

I think I wrote you before that I had been a great sufferer from in- 
digestion and constipation, also its attending evil, nervousness, for 25 years. 
As long as 22 or 23 years ago it was a common thing for me to go 5 or 6 days 
at a time without a movement of the bowels. I had a position at a desk, 
writing, in the East and had to give up my position in 1879 on account of 
extreme nervousness. 

I took a long rest, came West, changed my occupation, and by taking 
extra good care of myself, was fairly comfortable for awhile. I became worse 
again and placed myself under the care of a skillful physician here — he said 
there was not much for me to do except to go onto a very limited diet. For 
three years he confined me to three articles of food, viz.: predigested bread, 
fresh eggs and.the best beef steak all carefully prepared and well masticated. 
I improved some under this treatment, but again became worse and could 
hardly drag myself around. Last winter, a year ago this month, I was taken 
to a city hospital suffering from nervous prostration. 

Nov. 29, 1901, 1 commenced with your exercises. For months I had 
been turning it over in my mind how I could get out of business, I was so 
miserable. I took your course carefully and conscientiously and immediately 
If you are not con- commenced to improve. I never was better in my life than I am to-day; my 


s : __ bowels move like clockwork every morning, I work like a good fellow from 
vinced from yy pee morning until night and do not tire. I take a walk of four or five miles when 


vious advertising that _ I can spare the time — could just as well make it ten if I had the time — and 
7 when I am through, feel just like starting out. 
my system of Physio- Am pushing my business with the result that so far this month it shows 


. p ‘ an increase over the same days last year of over 65 per cent. and I fully 
logical Exercise will expect to double last year’s business this year. I can eat and digest anything 


do all that I claim for __ hat is set before me and while I make my living by selling drugs, I person- 
ally have no use for them. If you can use this letter or any part of it as an 


it, the fault is in the inducement to some poor sufferer to take your course and be well. I shall 
be glad. 





advertising and not Wishing you success in your good work for the weak and miserable, 
. tt<. believe me, your grateful friend, 
in the system itself. GEO. C. DAVENPORT, Druggist, 


971-973 East Seventh Street, St. Paul Minn. 







My instructions have been of much 
benefit to Mr. Davenport. Don’t you 
believe I can do equally as much or 
more for you? 


I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My system 
of Physiological Exercise is for each individual ; my instructions for 
you would be just as personal as if you were my only pupil. It is taught 
by mail only and with perfect success, requires but a few minutes’ time in 
your own room just before retiring, and it is the only one which does not 
overtax the heart. You will be pleased to receive the valuable information 
and detailed outline of my system, its principles and effects, together with 
testimonial letters from pupils which I send free upon request. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


501 UNITY BLDG. _. CHICAGO 














